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AT HER MERCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ 4 PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &c. &C. 
pices hat 


CHAPTER XXXII. A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
Wuen Evy came to herself it was on the 

| sofa in her own little sitting-room ; not a 
sound was heard save the steady fall of 
summer rain upon the window, and at first 
she thought herself quite alone; but pre- 
sently her eyes fell on a bowed figure in the 
chair beside her, and she recognized Mr. 
Hulet. All others, whoever they had been 
who had answered Mr. Paragon’s cry for 
assistance, had left her. She awoke with 
}| a confused sense of wrong and woe, but 
} without recalling what had happened, till 
| her gaze fixed itself upon her uncle’s face, 
and read it there. 
} “Bear up, my brave girl,” whispered he, 
| “he was never worthy of you.” 
“Hush, hush,” said she, softly. “He 

was not to blame. I had behaved ill to 
! him, as he thought, and he was piqued 
,and angry. It was no one’s fault.” 
» “Yes it was, Evy; God forgive me, it 
| was mine.” 
| What can you mean, uncle?” 

Her question was less in answer to his 
words than to his looks and tone, which 
evinced an insupportable agony. She had 
%} thought nothing could be more terrible 

than to see this old man weep, but she had 
| been mistaken; there were no tears now, 
but a hopeless yearning in his eyes, a blank 
| distress upon his ghastly face, such as one 

might wear who prays for death, but to 
| whom death comes not. Dejection and 
}; Despair have each their sad insignia, but 
there is that which makes a sadder show 
on the countenance of man than they; 
when the heart is wrung by the sense of 
wrong-doing for which there is no remedy 
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—profitless Remorsg. It was this that Evy 
beheld, and though she knew it not for 
what it was, it shocked and terrified her. 

“Tt is wrong, it is wicked of you, dear,” 
she continued, earnestly, “to thus reproach 
yourself for a misfortune that could not 
have been avoided. It was not your fault 
that your speculations failed, and made us 
poor. Nor is there any reason to repine— 
upon my account at least—at that. I am 
young, and strong, and have kind friends 
such as many a poor girl lacks.” 

Mr. Hulet shook his head and groaned ; 
such arguments, she understood him to 
mean, were without consolaticn. He knew 
that it was not the loss of wealth that was 
making his darling wretched. 

“As for Captain Heyton, uncle,” she 
went on, in a firm, quiet voice, “I am not 
sure that I should have been his wife in 
any case. He was giving up too much for 
me as it was. This trouble has perhaps 
been sent to save me from a selfish act, 
the end of which might have been disas- 
trous, just as this wet and sullen evening 
has followed on a sunny morn. How 
bright and joyous it was!” She was 
thinking of the dawn of her own love, not 
of the day; and the memory of it, and how 
it had all ended, was too much for her. 
She suddenly broke down and burst into 
tears. 

“Do not let us deceive ourselves, dear 
Evy,” whispered Mr. Hulet, softly, “I 
know what has bruised your tender 
heart.” 

“Ts it true then, uncle?” sighed Evy, 
after a long silence. “I mean about Jack 
and Judith P” 

“T believe so, darling. I heard of it 
from Mrs. Barmby yesterday, but we had 
not the courage to tell you. She had all 
along, it seems, had her doubts of Judith 
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_—suspected, I mean, that she wished to 
secure Captain Heyton for herself.” 

“Tt was a treacherous and cruel deed; 
may God forgive her for it,” said Evy, 
earnestly. “How blind I was; for you, 
dear uncle, perceived her purpose also.” 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Hulet, with a 
gesture of dissent. “I knew her for a 
heartless worthless girl, but never dreamt 
of such deceit as this.” 

“Why it was you who warned me, but 
a few weeks back,” returned Evy, with 


astonishment. ‘Do not leave those two 
together,”’ you said. 
“Did I? I had forgotten that,” re- 


joined Mr. Hulet, confusedly, and putting 
his hand up to his forehead. ‘ You must 
not mind all I say at times, Evy. Judith 
was no favourite of mine, you know. Don’t 
let us talk about her any more ;” here he 
gave a little shudder, and closed the 
window, as though the damp affected him. 
“A letter came for you this afternoon, 
darling, when you were in the garden— 
here it is, with the Dunwich postmark.” 

Evy took it eagerly from his hands. The 
address was in Mrs. Mellish’s handwriting; 
and, though the hope was small, there was 
a hope that it might contain the proffer of 
another line of life. Another home, how- 
ever humble, than that they at present 
occupied, now seemed better to her than 
to dwell among these pitying faces, in 
every one of which she read her own 
humiliation and her rival’s triumph; for 
poor Evy was but a woman. 

* What must you have thought of me, 
my own dear Evy,” began the letter from 
the Rector’s wife, “for not having answered 
your last note. It was not that I had for- 
gotten it, believe me, for I have scarce had 
anything else in my mind for weeks; but 
the fact is, I dared not write until the 
affair was completed about which I am 
going to tell you. To hold out a hope to 
you that might not, after all, be realised, 
was a cruelty [ could not risk with one 
who has had such grievous troubles as 
yourself; and, besides, you did say, ‘If 
what I ask is out of your power, pray 
do not give yourself the pain of a reply,’ 
and it was out of my power until this 
morning. Though your letter was marked 
‘private,’ 1 was compelled to show it to 
two persons, of whose devotion to your 
interests you have, I am sure, no doubt; if 





you had had any, however, and could have 
seen how they received the news of your | 
calamities, it would have been soon re- | 
solved. My dear Evy, the old Doctor was | 


fairly overcome. ‘What’s the use of 
being good, Parson!’ he cried out to my 
husband, ‘ if things like this are allowed 
to happen to the best of us?’ As for the 
Rector’s ejaculation, you cannet expect a 
jealous wife like me to repeat it to you; 
but it was. something tremendous. Of 
course, my first notion was to ask you and 
Mr. Hulet to come and occupy our two 
little spare rooms until something perma- 
nent could be devised for you; but both 
the gentlemen were strong against that. 
‘If we had only Evy to consider about, 
my dear, I should start to-day and fetch 
her,’ George had the temerity to say; ‘but 
we must be careful how we thrust what 
may seem to be an obligation upon Mr. 
Hulet, who is a comparative stranger to 
us.’ To this the Doctor assented, adding 
that your uncle, although a most generous 
and sound-hearted gentleman, was at once 
the most nervous and the most obstinate 
of men—a combination difficult to deal 
with, and requiring very delicate treat- 
ment. Even supposing that we could 
procure for your dear self any such situa- 
tion as you suggested, what was to be 
done with your uncle was, indeed, a serious 
problem; for you must not imagine that 
such slender payment as you would receive 
for teaching ‘.e young Miss Colvilles, for 
example—and: I cox fos I shouldn’t like to 
see you a governess in that family—and 
there are many like it—would do more 
than support yourself. ‘Keep her sweet 
soul and body together,’ said the Doctor, 
whose language throughout was onut- 
rageous; ‘no, of course, it wouldn’t; and 
how that melancholy old saint’—meaning 
Mrs. Colville— would snub her!’ 

“Well, while we were proposing this 
and that, the Doctor suddenly jumped up 
with a whoop that might have done honour 
to an American Indian, ‘I have got it,’ 
cried he, ‘and now I know why church- 
wardens were invented.’ People who 
didn’t know him would, of course, have 
taken him for a Innatic; and I confess 
that I was a little alarmed myself. ‘Do 
you mean yard-long clay pipes, Doctor, or 
real churchwardens ?’ asked my husband, 
quietly. ‘I mean,’ answered he, ‘ the flesh 
and blood ones. Often and often have I 
asked myself, Why was I fool enough to 
accept such a ridiculous office just to please 
Mellish. But now I see that there was an 
intention in it all along. Your making 
me churchwarden was what Mrs. Colville 
would call ‘a special;’ for it just occurs 
to me that there have been two vacancies 
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in Seymour’s Home for years, and it is the 
vestry—the muddle-headed, dogged mon- 
ster that you so well know how to drive— 
that has the right of appointment! ’ 
“This struck us both, dear” Evy, as 
being a most fortunate thought. Seymour’s 
Home, as you doubtless recollect, is a most 
pleasant place—very different from the 
almshouse which you used to visit so 
often, and where you are so sadly missed. 
We have, happily, so few ‘decayed gentle- 
folks’ in Dunwich that it has not been 
full for a long time; and the election is 
restricted to persons who have dwelt at 
least three years in the village. The rooms 
are small, but with a beautiful out-look. 
But why should I describe what you know 
so well? The rooms that are vacant were 
occupied by the two Miss Simcoes, sisters 
of the late Rector, with whom you have 
taken tea a score of times, and sweetened 
it by your presence. 
that whatever candidate is elected to the 
privileges of Seymour’s Home — which 
include a small annual allowance— is 
under no obligation to any living being, 
but only to the memory of a good citizen 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, who endowed 
the place. To object to the appointment 


on that ground would be precisely the 
same, therefore, as though my husband 
should have refused to accept his fellow- 
ship at Cambridge, to which he was elected 
by those members of his college in whom | 


the right of presentation was vested. 
“Only our ‘ vestry ’—to go on with my 

story—is not composed of quite the same 

elements; and in this lay the difficulty of our 


plan. My husband and the Doctor, working | 
shoulder to shoulder, could doa good deal, | 


they thought, and at first imagined their 


task was easy. But only imagine the fawn- | 
ing meanness of some natures! Your own | 


election was never in doubt, but some 
influential members of the parish parlia- 
ment objected to that of your uncle upon 


the ground that it could be displeasing | 


to Lord Dirleton, because of Mr. Hulet’s 
Republican principles! Itis enoughto make 
one a Republican oneself to hear of such 
things. It is our belief that, as a matter 
of fact, his lordship would have been the 
very first to give his vote, if he had had 
one, in your uncle’s favour; for not only 


is no man, as my husband says, so vile as | 


his toadies, but Lord Dirleton has a warm 
and generous heart; yet we felt that any 
application to him would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have been distasteful to your 


uncle. And, Evy, darling, after three | 





All I need say is, | 





| which was now offered to them. 


|if they noticed them at all. 
| read good Mrs. Mellish’s words, the quiet, 
| quaint old garden, into which few foot- 


| now. 


weeks of argument (so called) and chatter 
—during which the Doctor absolutely 
‘barked,’ I am told, at some of them— 
we have won the day. The malcontents 
have been at last converted, and Mr. 
Angelo Hulet and Miss Eva Carthew have 
been this morning unanimously elected 
Associates of Seymour’s Home !” 

“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Evy, putting 
down the letter with a joyful cry, “you 
have only to say ‘ Yes,’ and you and I can 
go and live together all alone at dear old 
Dunwich.” 

“To Dunwich! no, no,” answered the 
old man, awaking from the abstraction 
into which, as usual, he had sunk while 
Evy was reading and speaking, in feeble 
tremulous tones—“ not now; 1 cannot go 
there now.” 

This unexpected refusal was a sad blow 
to Evy. The tidings she had just received 
had seemed good news indeed. The pros- 
pect of exchanging Lucullus Mansion, with 
its noise and bustle, and ever renewing 
crowds of strangers, for the calm retire- 
ment of Seymour’s Home, had been in- 
expressibly grateful to her. She, for her 
part, did not shrink, as her uncle seemed 
to do, from the contrast of the position 
they had once held in Dunwich, with that 
She did 
not anticipate that the Misses Colville, or 
Miss Wapshaw, or the like, would give 
themselves much trouble about them, even 


As she had 


steps, except those of the associates them- 
selves, ever intruded, the stone-porched 
doors, over which hung jessamine and 
roses, and the placid country scenes on 
which they looked, had pictured them- 
selves before her eyes, and the prospect of 
enjoying them had been as balm to her 
wounded heart. But all that was over 
Since the idea was distasteful to 
her uncle, it was no longer to be enter- 
tained. She would go on as she had be- 
gun, as Mrs. Barmby’s assistant and ac- 


| countant, trying not to listen to what was 


whispered about their melancholy fortunes, 
trying not to see those glances which, 


' though they might be meant to be pitiful, 


were as cruel as the tender mercies of the 
wicked. 

“T am afraid I have disappointed you, 
Evy,” sighed Mr. Hulet, after a little 
pause ; “and yet Dunwich would have had 
its bitter memories for you, my darling.” 

‘Perhaps so, dear uncle ; you are doubt- 
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less the best judge,” answered Evy, tear- 
fully. ‘Wherever you choose to dwell, 
be sure that I shall be content, so long as 
we are together ’—here came a knoc< at 
the door; it was their old servant Jane, 
for whom Mrs. Hodlin had found a nominal 
situation in the Mansion, but who was 
especially attached to the service of her 
former employers. 

* Please, sir, Mr. Paragon desires his 
best compliments, and hopes that Miss 
Evy is recovered of her indisposition.” 
Here was another source of annoyance, 
that for the moment Evy had forgotten, 
and from which, could Mrs. Mellish’s offer 
have been accepted, she would have 
escaped as from the rest. She was not 
angry with Mr. Paragon, who after all had 
acted, if without much delicacy or good 
taste, by no means without good feeling. 
A few months ago she might have regarded 
his pretensions with ridicule, but the offer 
of himself and his twenty-five thousand 
pounds to a penniless girl, whom he knew 
to have been jilted, was something she now 
understood how to value. His passion 
was hopeless, of course—so out of all 
question that the declaration of it had 
caused her no pain except upon his own 
account ; but it had been obviously genuine, 
and his naiveté, before his terrible exposure 
of Judith’s depravity—Evy’s little stock of 
hard words was all for her, she had not 
one for Jack—had touched almost as 
much as it had amused her. 

“Tell Mr. Paragon that I am quite re- 
covered, Jane,”’ said she. 


“ And please, ma’am,” hesitated Jane, | 


with a half glance at Mr. Hulet—as much 
as to say, “If master was not in the room 
I would say more ’”’—‘“‘ Mr. Paragon desires 
his best compliments, and he has hada letter 
by the afternoon’s post, and would like to 
speak to you about it.” 

“Show Mr. Paragon in here to me,” ex- 


, claimed Mr. Hulet, suddenly rising from 


his chair. “ What does the man mean by 


sending messages of this kind ? 


| darling, Evy, my own sweet pet,” added 
| he, exchanging his angry tone, as the maid 


| shelter us no longer; in my selfish brood- | 
ing over my own troubles [ have omitted 


left the room, for one of the utmost tender- 
ness, “I am afraid this roof must indeed 


to concern myself with yours, [ fear. Is 
it possible that this vulgar person, taking 


' advantage of the change in your circum- 


stances, has dared to intrude upon you 
with his familiarity ?” 
“No, no, uncle; indeed Mr. Paragon 


Evy, | 


means no harm,” interrupted Evy. “As 
for this letter, I know nothing about it, 
unless, indeed, it comes from Judith.” 

“From Judith!” echoed Mr. Hulet, 
quickly. ‘Why should that be? Why 
should she write to him ?” 

“Well, uncle, she professed to like him, 
you know—encouraged his advances, and 
even, as he believed—but hush! here is 
Mr. Paragon.” 

And at the same moment that gentle- 
man was ushered in, looking very much 
alarmed and distressed, and twisting an 
open letter in his hand as though he would 
have made a “spill” of it to light his pipe. 
“T hope I see Miss Carthew better; how 
do you find yourself, Mr. Hulet ? 
a wet afternoon we are having, are we 
not ?”’ were his first hurried words. 

It was a trying position for any man 
who has come to lay his heart and hand at 
a young woman’s feet, to find her uncle in 
the room; and, moreover, Mr. Paragon 
was painfully shy. 

“7 am given to understand that it is on 
my niece’s account that we are indebted 
for the honour of this visit, Mr. Paragon,” 
observed Mr. Hulet, austerely. “‘ May I ask, 
as her uncle and guardian, what is the 


you seem so anxious to make to her ?” 

“T have a letter to show her—or at 
least to read to her,”’ stammered the visitor, 
‘the contents of which will clear up certain || 
doubts, if they should stillexist in her own | 
mind, respecting a matter in which she is 
gravely interested.” 

“Ts the matter private?” inquired Mr. || 
Hulet ; “ that is, such as I am not privileged | 
to hear.” 

Mr. Paragon looked appealingly at Evy. 

“No, uncle, it is not,” said she, with 
a sudden impulse. “It is true Mr. 
Paragon has done me the compliment of | 
proposing to marry me; but he has had || 
his answer, which his good sense will, I | 
am sure, have led him to accept as final. || 
Whatever he may have further to say to || 
me, therefore, may be mentioned in your || 
presence.” 

Never did man look more hopelessly 
| checkmated than poor Mr. Paragon. Evy’s 
instinct had suggested to her the very 
method best adapted to put a stop to his 
|importunities. She felt that he had come 
|—whatever might be the pretext of his 

visit—to renew his offer, and that she 
must needs anticipate him by a decisive 
rejection. He was just the sort of man 
| who declines to take a refusal if he can 























What || 


nature of the confidential statement which || 








a: 


| faintest hope of success. 


|»mered he; “but Judith, that is Miss! act 
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possibly help it, and enjoys dangling about | the calumet of peace, and engaged— 
a beloved object, although with scarce the | Micawber-wise—waiting for something to 
|turn up. At the bow sat Jerry Donovan, 
“It is no great consequence,” stam- | my guide, philosopher, and friend, in the 
of “reddyin” his dhudeen, or 
Mercer, has sent me back all my presents, | little black pipe. Jerry’s eye was as 
and the marriage is to come off at once, it | bright as a glass bead, and twinkled 
seems—and—-and—yes, she writes” (and | like a dissipated star. He was Myles 


| here he referred to the twisted note) “ that | na Coppalleen, except that he was a trifle 


they’re going tolive abroad. That's all. It | more ragged—the complicated patchwork 
is very short, and not so very sweet to either | upon his small-clothes would have puzzled 


| of us; but I thought you'd like to know.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Paragon,” said Evy, 


| coldly. 


the Davenport Brothers. Jerry and I were 
}upon terms of the easiest familiarity, 
| which I cautiously cemented by occasional 


She strove this time to be collected, not | “golliogues,” as he invariably called them, 


| ° . . ° 
| to give way; but it was very hard to listen | from out a leathern flask which hung 
'| to such words with calmness, although | suspended to my waist, and the giving of 
| they were but the confirmation of what | which generally evoked from the recipient 


she had heard already. He was to be 
married shortly, then—almost at the very 
date that she herself was to have been his 


| bride; and— 


“ What is it, uncle ?” 


“ Nothing, my darling; you have been | 


| only a little faint.” 


“Where is Mr. Paragon?” 
“He is gone, dear, long ago. 


And, 


|| while I have been sitting here, watching 


my darling’s colour come back into her 
pretty face, and thinking the matter over, 
I have altered my mind about refusing 
Mrs. Mellish’s offer - 

“Oh, uncle, not for my sake, I hope,” 


said Evy. 


“No, darling; but for both our sakes. 
I think it will be best to go to Seymour's 
Home.” 





JERRY DONOVAN’S MIDNIGHT 
MASS. 
Loucu Inegy is situated in one of the 
wildest valleys in the West of Ireland. The 
Law Life Assurance Company have erected 


a lodge by the edge of the lake, for the | 


convenience of the disciples of old Isaac, 
but for some reason best known to that 
distinguished guild, the internal arrange- 
ments have never been completed, and it 
stands, virtually a bleak house, resembling 
that stereotyped dead sea fruit, the rot- 
tenness of the core of whichis so often made 
capital of by simile-loving litterateurs. 

I was fishing Lough Iney—the month 
was August, the year one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three. It was a 


| melcing day, with murky clouds overhead, 


and just a chance of a breeze later on. My 
rod lay bobbing at its own reflection from 
out the end of the boat, and I was smoking 








|® thoroughly Irish sentiment, or a frag- 
| ment of song. 
Jerry had lighted his pipe, and I had 
re-filled,"when he suddenly asked— 
“ De ye ever hear tell o’ Martin Hanne- 
gan’s ass, sir?” 
I responded in the negative. 
“He was a quare sort av a baste. 
dhrank whin he was dhry.” 
“ That’s a broad hint, Jerry.” 
“ Beggora, I’m as dhry as a cuckoo.” 
Having poured him -out a “ golliogue” 
| he held the vessel in his hand whilst he 
delivered himself of this flourishing senti- 
ment : 
| “May yer days be as bright as the bades 
| on this sperrits, an may yer heart be always 
| as sthrong.” 
“There’s no chance of a fish, Jerry ?” 
“ Divil a wan, yer anner.” 
“ Any chance of a story, Jerry?” 
“Troth thin there is, bekase ye ’ve 
thrated me dacent, and I'll tell ye what 
happened me in regard av sarvin mass, in 
the little Chapel of Ballynacluskeen, over 
| the hill beyant,” pointing, as he spoke, in 
the direction of a mountain, known as 
Honnamondhoul, towering right over us. 
| Having carefully taken three or four 
vigorous pulls at his pipe, he removed it 
|from his mouth, and commenced as 
| follows :— 
“Well, sir, I was a lump av a gossoon 
| about, thoth its a long time ago, sure enough 
—and divil resave the buke I’d read, or 
sum I’d do, but it’s afther the rabbits I 
was, and ketchin fish, an divartin meself 
intirely, whin wan mornin’, nigh Christmas, 
| up comes Father Myles Macmanus—may 
|he be sayin’ the rosary in beatificaytion 
|this blessed minit, amin.” And Jerry 
| reverently removed his hat. “ Up he kem 


He 
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to where me poor mother was sittin’ fore- 
ninst-*the fire, and says he ‘ Missis 
Kinshella’ says he, ‘why the blazes!’” 
here Jerry coughed violently, “thim’s not 
his riverence’s exact words, sir, but, ye 
see, he was riz. ‘ Misses Kinshella,’ says 
he, ‘ have ye no regard at all at all, for to 
be in glory whin ye shovel off this mortial 
coil,’ says he. 

“*Qh yer: riverence,’ says she, ‘why 
wud ye utther thim hard words agin 
me,’ beginin’ for to cry. 

“*Bekase mam,’ says he, a little softened, 
*Ye’re not doin yer dhuty.’ 

“Oh Father Myles, what is it I done 
wrong,’ says she, roarin’ till ye’d think her 
heart wud sphlit. 

“* Why don’t ye sind that gossoon,’ 
pointing his finger at me, ‘to attind me 
mass,’ says he. ‘I was bet up entirely a 
Sunday for some wan to attind last mass, 
and I was wadout me brequest till it was 
time for to go to me dinner,’ says he, ‘an 
I’m not over sthrong,’ says he, ‘ be raisin 
av my heart that’s wrong.’ 

“**He’d only spile yer mass, yer riverince,’ 
says me poor mother, thryin for to get me 
off. 

“¢Sind him to me on Christmas Eve,’ 
says Father Mac, ‘an I’ll larn him how for 
to do it—for he must attind the midnight 
mass,’ says he. 

** So, for to make a long story short, yer 
anner, he got the soft side o’ me poor 
mother, an I was sint wud a sore heart 
over the hills to that little chapel, foreninst 


| ye, on Christmas Eve, for to larn for to 


sarve the midnight mass. 

“Well, sir, Father Myles was the broth 
av a priest. He never thought av nothin 
but the souls av the faithful departed, an 
av the sinful meandherins av some ay 
his flock; an in regard o’ dhrink he was 
cruel hard. Av he got the taste av a 
smell o’ sperrits off av a boy, he was at 
him like a cock to a blackberry. He'd 
pick, an pick, an pick, at him, until he 
wouldn’t leave a flitther on him, an ye’d do 
all sorts to get out av his claws. 

“T wint up to the chapel, and he fairly 
bothered me wud et cum sperrit-tew tew 
oh, till I kem away wud an ass’s load av 
Latin in my head, but all rowled up like a 
plate av stirabout, so that whin I had a 
‘Dominny ’ all right, av I was to be sint 
to Botany for it, I couldn’t bowl out the 
vobiscum. 

“Blur an ages (says I), what'll I do at 











Jerry paused, threw a sheep’s eye at my 
flask, which I pretended not to perceive, 
and taking a prolonged pull at his 
dhudeen, continned— 

“ Divil sich a night ever kem out av the 
sky, for snow. It bet all ye ever heerd 
tell av. The flakes was as big as hin’s eggs, 
and there was a wind blowin that wud tie 
the sthrings av yer brogues. 

“* Yer not goin for to sind the gossoon 
out sich a hard night,’ says me poor father. 

“«There’s no help for it,’ says me 
mother. 

“*He’ll be smuthered wud the cowld. 
Be sed be me, and let him stay where he 
is.’ 

“*He must sarve midnight mass,’ says 
me mother. 

“«* There’ll be no wan to hear it,’ says 
me father, a little rough. 

“*But Father Macmanus must say it,’ 
says me mother. She got the betther av 
him, av coorse, an I was sint out to crass 
that very hill, for we wor livin’ below there 
in the bog.” 

“That must have been a damp spot, 
Jerry,” I interposed. 

“Damp, avic! It’s betther nor half the 
year undher wather, an the very snipes has 
the newralgy. It’s only fit for a say gull, 
or a dispinsary dochthor.” 

A more dreary looking region I never 
beheld. Even in the bright summer sun- 
light it looked a dismal swamp. 

‘Thad four good mile to put undherme,” 
Jerry, resumed, “four good mile, as bad 
as tin, for it was all up hill, an I, only I 
knew the short cuts on me road as well 
as a crow, be me song I was mulvadhered, 
an’ its in the bottom av the lake here 
among the salmin—bad cess to thim, why 
won’t they take the illigant flies that yer 


| 
1 


honor is timpting thim wud—l’d be as | 


shure as there’s a bill on a crow.” 

“Tt was tough work, yer anner, sthrug- 
lin agin’ wind an snow, an I goin entirely 
agin me likin, an not a word ay what 
Father Myles had discoorsed to me in the 
mornin but was clane bet out o’ me head. 
More nor twice’t I was goin for to turn 
back, but somethin tould me to go on. 


There was a wake at Phil Dimpsy’s, ana || 


dance at a sheebeen beyant Glendalough, 
but somethin’ sed, go on Jerry, yer wanted, 
an on I wint, wud snow-balls as hard as 
marvels stickin’ to me brogues.” 

“By jove, Jerry, if I had been in your 
place, I’d have left Father Macmanus in 


all at all. I must only thry an bother him | the lurch,” said I. 


wud the bell.” 


| 


“So ye wud, and that’s just yer igno- 
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rance,” retorted Jerry, in an offended tone. | mebbe ye never heerd a mass, or was in a 
“ Av ye hear me out, ye’ll see that I was | chapel nayther ? ” 

in the right in purshuin’ the path, but| This was put interrogatively. 

folly yer own way. Av ye don’tlike the; “Iam not a Catholic, Jerry, but I have 
story, ye can lave it, sir.” been in a Catholic church; and have heard 

A golliogue restored mutual confidence, | mass more than once,” I replied. 
and he resumed— “T’m glad of it, for ye’ll undherstand 

“Whin I got up to the chapel, there | what I’m goin’ to tell ye, sir. At the ind 
wasn’t a stim av light, an I crept round to | av the mass, when all is over, the priest 
the vesthry doore, and knocked respectful | comes down the step av th’ althar, and 
like, but no answer. I knocked agin, no}comminces wud the Day Profundis or 
answer. I riz the latch, and pushed the/| prayer for the dead. Well, sir, I was 
doore, the last sod was burnin’ out, an’| reddy wud me risponsis, whin he turns to 
there wasn’t a handful o’ fire. me, an he sez—oh murther, how I shake 

“* He hasn’t come yet,’ says I to meself, | whin I pondher on thim words—sez he, 
‘so I'll humour the fire,’ an I wint for to | ‘Pray!’ sez he, ‘pray for the sowl av a 
stir it, whin I felt me heart drop into me| dead man. Pray!’ says he, ‘ pray as ye 
brogues, and me hair fly up to the ceilin’,| hope to be saved. Let yer prayer be as 
for forenenst me stud Father Myles| white as the snow that’s fallin’ from 
Macmanus, as white as if he was bein’ | heaven this blessed night.’ 
waked, and lookin’ quare an murnful. He; “I threw meself on the steps av 
was in his vestmints reddy for his mass. | th’ althar, and prayed my best. I was 

“Tcudn’t spake. Me tongue was that | found there the next mornin’ by Tim 
dhry in me throat, that ye cud have} O’Shaughnessy, who kem up to reddy the 
grated a lump av sugar on it. I com-| chapel for first mass. 
minced for to shake like a dog that’s too| “‘What the mischief are ye doin there, 
long in the wather, an I was that afeard | ye young imp,’ says he. 
that me stomik was say sick. “JT tould him how I sarved Father 

“He never sed a word, but kept lookin’ | Macmanus’s midnight mass. 
at me, quare and murnful. | “* Sarved what ?’ says he. 

“T sthruggled wud a patther and avry;; “‘ Father Myles Macmanus’s midnight 
it gev me courage, for, sez I, afther a little, | mass,’ an’ I up an’ tould him all about it. 
‘It’s a terrible night, yer riverince.’ “He looked very frightened, and quare, 
“* Are ye reddy to sarve me mass?’ | an sez he— 
|| says he, ina voice that mad me shiver, for “* Ye hadn’t a sup in.’ 
it was as if it kem ont av a nailed coffin. “¢* Sorra a wan,’ sez I, ‘and I wud’nt tell 

“*T’m reddy, yer riverince,’ says I, ‘but | lie in this holy place for the goold av 
there’s not a crayture stirrin’. I kem up| Arabia.’ 
the boreen, an there wasn’t a thrack.’ “* Well,’ says he, ‘it’s awful to think 








4, 


| 











“¢ Are ye reddy to sarve me mass ?’| of, for Father Myles Macmanus died yester- | 
’ y 


| says he, agin, in the same awful voice. | day, at four o'clock.’ ” 

“* WillI light the althar, yer riverince,’| Jerry Donovan, when he concluded, 
says I. He sed nothin’ to this, but waved | wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
me wud his hand for to go beforehim. Me | seemed as though engaged in prayer, then 
knees was rattlin’ together, like paysina|suddenly resuming his wonted non- 
mug, but i lurched before him, out into | chalance, he exclaimed— 
the dark chapel, and it was as dark as the| “Here’s the breeze, yer anner. Take the 
velvet on yer anner’s collar, barrin’ one | rod in the heel av yer fist, an ye’ll be into 
little light, in th’ althar, that med the | a ten pounder afore long.” 
place look like the bottom av the lake. | 
An now kem the fear on me that I cudn’t 
ansur right, an that I was av no more use MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 
nor that ould ram that’s nibblin’ over in 
th’ island there; but it’s truth I’m tellin’ In the two neighbouring empires of 
ye, from the minit he comminced, the | China and Japan marriage is a civil rite, 
whole av the risponsis kem to me as if | except that in the latter, among certain 
they wor wrote in letters av light on the! sects, a Buddhist priest pronounces a 
wall, an I sarved his mass as well as if I’d | blessing over the newly wedded pair. A 
been in Maynooth Collidge for a quarther. | striking peculiarity in the practice of both 

“Yer nota Katholic, Misther Bowles, an | these countries is that the festivities on 
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the occasion of marriages, and which form 
an important part of the ceremonial, take 
| place at the bridegroom’s house. In both 
countries, too, the marriage is arranged, 
often long beforehand, by the parents, and 
generally through the medium of a go- 
between. In Japan, if the lady’s family 
accept the advancés made by the go- 
between, the latter takes her a present 
| from his employers, the acceptance of 
| which, as it were, seals the contract, and 

there is then no drawing back from it. 
| This present, of course, varies according 
| to the position in life of the high contract- 
| ing parties, but it usually consists of some 
pieces of white and other silk, an em- 
| broidered girdle, and wine and confec- 
| tionery, the quantity of which is regulated 
| by well-known custom ; no return present, 
be it observed, is made by the lady. Custom 
further demands that presents should be 
| sent to the parents of the bride elect, and 
| they are required to reciprocate the com- 
pliment with presents of precisely equal 
value. 

In China a man rarely sees his wife till 
| she is brought to his house on the nuptial 
day; but the Japanese are more sensible 
| in this respect, for after the couple have 
| been betrothed, in which ceremony both 

families partake, they are allowed and 
even encouraged to meet, and thus become 
acquainted with each other’s character. 
The Japanese customs coincide with the 
Chinese in another respect, besides those 
mentioned before, in that it is not usual for 
a wife to bring a dowry with her; but she 
is generally furnished with an exceedingly 
good trousseau, 


Early marriages being the rule in the | 


| east, the marriage between the betrothed 

pair in Japan is usually solemnised when 

| the bride and bridegroom are respectively 
about sixteen and twenty years old. 

On the morning of the nuptial day, the 
bride’s trousseaw is taken to her future 
| home, and carefully set out for the in- 
spection of the guests at the approaching 
| festivities, much in the same way as 
wedding presents are in our own country, 


|| except that, in the latter case, the display, 


as well as the “ breakfast,” takes place 


grouped picturesquely and with symbolical 
significance. On the lacquer-work tables 
are placed dwarf cedars and small figures 
representing the first couple, accompanied 
by the venerable attributes, the hundred- 
years-old crane and tortoise. To complete 
the picture by a lesson in morals and 
patriotism, some packets of edible seaweed, 
of mussels, and dried fish, are placed 
among the wedding presents, to remind 
the young couple of the primitive food 
and the simple customs of the ancient 
inhabitants of Japan.” * 

Towards noon on the auspicious day, 
the bridal procession arrives at the apart- 
ments which have been prepared as above 
described. The bride is veiled and attired 
in a white silken robe, the veil being also 
of white silk, and sometimes used as a 
sort of mantle: she is led by her two 
bridesmaids, and attended by a numerous 
retinue of relatives and friends, all dressed 
in as gorgeous attire as they can afford. 





According to Humbert, the bridesmaids 
are called, by the Japanese, the male and 
female butterfly, and are supposed to per- 
|sonify, in their dress, &c., that couple 
which, according to the popular theory, 
'sets such a laudable example of conjugal 
| fidelity! These bridesmaids (we adopt the 
nearest English term) are a most important 
element in the marriage ceremonial, for 
upon them devolves the duty of putting 
the guests in their places, and superintend- 
ing the various arrangements for the nup- 
| tial meal. When the bride and bridegroom 
first meet before the assembled relations 
and guests, the former, for this occasion 
only, takes the seat of honour, her future 
lord sitting at the side and below her. 

At the nuptials of persons of high rank 
some cu.cious ceremonies are observed, 
which are omitted by those of lower de- 
gree, such as the pounding and mixing 
together of two bowls of rice (the staff 
of life in the East), some mummery with 
a pair of lighted candles, &c. 

The binding or vital part of the mar- 
riage ceremony in Japan seems to be 
very similar to that which obtains among 
the Chinese, and consists in the bride and 
| bridegroom drinking, according to a set 








| in the bride’s home. The preparations |form, nine tiny cups of wine, or, rather, 


| for the ceremony are next commenced. | saki. On this point, Humbert, in his work | 


“In the chief room a domestic altar is| quoted before, remarks: ‘“ Amongst the 
| erected, adorned with flowers and laden | objects displayed in the midst of the 
with offerings ; and in front of this altar, | circle of the guests is a metal vase, in the 
| images of the gods and patron saints of | form of a pitcher with two mouths: this 
the two families are hung. The aqua- | 


riums are supplied with various plants, 





| ™ Humbert’s “Japan andthe Japanese.’ (English 
| Translation.) 
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T 
vase is beautifully ornamented. At an | the bride, who drinks three cups from the 
appointed signal one of the bride’s ladies | second cup, which is passed to the bride- 
fills it with saki; the other takes it by| groom; he also drinks three cups as 


the handle, raises it to the height of the | before, and the cups are piled up and 


mouths of the kneeling bride and bride- 
groom, and makes them drink alternately, 
each from the pitcher mouth, placed oppo- 
site to their lips, until the vase is emptied. 
It is thus that, husband and wife, they 
must drink from the cup of conjugal life— 
he on his side, she on hers; but they must 
both taste the same ambrosia or the same 
gall. They must share equally the pains 
and sorrows, as well as the joys, of this 
new existence.” 

This is a very pretty picture; but the 
Japanese Record of Ceremonies gives a 
somewhat different account of the details 
of this part of the ceremonial observances, | 
though the idea conveyed is much the | 
same. In this work (we quote from the | 
English version given by Mr. Mitford 4 
an appendix to his “ Tales of Old Japan,”) 





arranged in their original place by the 
wine-pourers. A different sort of condi- 
ment is next served on the left hand side; 
and the three cups are again placed before 
the bridegroom, who drinks three cups 
from the third cup, and the bride does the 
same.” 

This ceremony is, among the higher 
classes, followed by some rather intricate 
customs with regard to the service of 
eatables and potables, but usually the 
bride now changes her dress, and a meal 
consisting of three courses is served. In 
olden times it was the practice for the 
pair to change their robes several times 
during the ceremony, but this is not now 
done, and we learn from the work just 
cited, that when the bride changes her 
dress, she “ puts on the silk robe which 





we are told that—‘ Two married ladies| she has received from the bridegroom, 
each take one of the wine bottles which | while he dons the dress of ceremony, 
have been prepared, and place them in the | which has been brought by the bride.” 
lower part of the room. Then two hand-| The bride next pays her respects to her 
maids, who act as wine-pourers, bring the | husband’s parents, to whom she makes pre- 


kettles and place them in the lower part | sents of silk dresses. A slight repast is then 


of the room. The two wine bottles have | partaken of, and some curious drinking 
respectively a male and female butterfly, | ceremonies are observed, every one drink- 


made of paper, attached to them. The/| ing nine little cups of “saki.” If, how- 
wine from the bottles is poured into the | ever, the bridegroom’s father and mother 
same kettle, and the whole is transferred | be dead, he takes her to make her 
with due ceremony to another kettle of | obeisance before the tablets which bear 











| different shape, which the wine-pourers 
place in front of themselves. Little low | 
dining-tables are laid, one for each person, | 
before the bride and bridegroom, and | 
before the bride’s ladies-in-waiting; the | 
woman deputed to pour the wine takes 
the three wine-cups, and places them one 
on the top of the other before the bride- 
groom, who drinks two cups from the 
upper cup, and pours a little wine from 
the full kettle into the empty kettle. The | 
pouring together of the wine, on the| 
wedding night, is symbolical of the union 
that is being contracted. The bridegroom 
next pours out a third cup of wine and 
| drinks it, and the cup is carried by the | 
ladies to the bride, who drinks three cups 
| and pours a little wine from one kettle 
into the other as the bridegroom did. A 
cup is then set down and put on the other 
two, and they are carried back to the | 
raised floor, and arranged as before. After | 
this the condiments are set out on the | 
right hand side of a little table, and the | 
wine-pourers place the three cups before | 


their names. 

One very strange custom, connected 
with marriage in Japan, is that a wife in 
that country blackens her teeth, and 
plucks out or shaves off her eyebrows, in 
evidence of her fidelity to her husband. 
Brides in the upper ranks of life usually 
go through the former operation before 
they leave their ancestral homes, the latter 
being performed shortly after the nuptial 
ceremony. The mixture for blackening | 
the teeth is said to be composed of metal 
filings, saki, and gall-nuts; and the custom 
must be a very unpleasant and trouble- 


|some one to Japanese ladies, for the 


operation has to be gone through nearly 
every day, if they wish to keep their teeth 
a proper colour. Japanese wives, too, | 
need behave themselves with the utmost | 
discretion, for their spouses are said to | 
have the power of killing them on the 
slightest suspicion as to their actions. 
Polygamy has been supposed to prevail 
in Japan, but a man can have only one 
legitimate wife; among the wealthy and | 
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licentious nobility any number of inferior 
wives or concubines is allowable, and in 
fact the same may be said of all classes ; 
but in the middle and lower grades of 
society, want of means is generally a quite 
sufficient check upon any tendency in that 
direction. 

The festivities, &c., attendant upon 
marriage ‘in Japan, which ordinarily last 
about a week, are so exceedingly expen- 
sive as to act, in some sense, as an impedi- 
ment to it, for it not uncommonly happens 
that a man is hampered for many a long 
year by the lavish expenditure to which 
the national custom has driven him, on the 
occasion of his entering into the bonds of 
Hymen. The Japanese, however, are 
gifted with a good deal of hard common 
sense, and not caring to be burdened for 
half their lives with the consequences of 
indulging, against their will, in the ex- 
travag: unt festivities necessary for getting 
married in the orthodox manner, they 
sometimes resort to a species of elopement, 
to avoid the pecuniary embarrassments we 
have alluded to. .M. Humbert, in his 
“ Japan and the Japanese,” gives such an 
amusing description of a supposed case of 
this kind, that we venture to quote it in 
extenso. “An honest couple,” he says, 
“have a marriageable daughter, and the 
latter is acquainted with a fine young 
fellow, who would be a capital match, if 
only he possessed the necessary means of 
making his lady-love and her parents the 
indispensable wedding presents, and of 
keeping open house for a week. One fine 
evening, the father and mother, returning 
from the bath, find the house empty ; 
the daughter is gone. They make 
inquiries in the neighbourhood; no one 
has seen her; but the neighbours hasten 
to offer their services in seeking her, 
together with her distracted parents. 
They accept the offer, and head a solemn 
procession, which from street to 
street, to the lover’s door. In vain does 
he, hidden behind his panels, turn a deaf 


goes 


| 
resolution to become the best of sons-in- 








ar; he is at length obliged to yield to| 


the importunities of the besieging crowd. 
He opens the door, and the young girl, 


drowned in tears, throws herself at the | 


feet of her parents, who threaten to curse 
her. Then comes the 
charitable friends, deeply moved by this 
spectacle ; the softening of the mother, 
the proud and inexorable attitude of the 
father, the combined eloquence of the 
multitude, employed to soften his heart ; 
the lover’s endless protestations of his 


intervention of | 


| 
| 


law. At length the father yields, his 
resistance is overcome; he raises his kneel- 
ing daughter, pardons her lover, and calls 
him his son-in-law. Then, almost as if 
by enchantment, cups of saki circulate 
through the assembly. Everybody sits 
down upon the mats; the two culprits 
are placed in the centre of the circle; 
large bowls of saki are handed to them; 
and, when they are emptied, the marriage 
is recognised, and declared to be validly 
contracted in the presence of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, and is registered the 
next day by the proper officer without 
any difficulty.” Truly this is an ingenious 

yay out of the difficulty, and clearly shows 
that the Japanese have an innate talent 
for comedy. 

In Japan there is no privacy in the 
honeymoon; the newly-married pair are 
not allowed to depart to any quiet retreat, 
and there enjoy their newly-found bliss in 
peace before entering upon the prosaic 
pursuits of their future life. On the con- 
trary, they remain at home and are con- 
stantly visited by their friends and rela- 
tives, whom they are required by inex- 
orable custom to visit in their turn; and 
they have, further, to go through what 
we should consider a most painful ordeal, 
in the shape of a tedious and troublesome 
round of family festivities, where eating 
and drinking are the order of the day. 





THE LAST TRYST. 


OveER brown moors and wither’d leas 
The angry winds were sweeping 
Over the great grey northern seas, 
The crested waves were leaping ; 
And you and I stood close to; gether, 
In the chilling gleam of the wintry weather, 
As the bare gaunt branches, overhead, 
Shook their lingering leaflets, gold and red, 
While in every faltering word we said, 
Rang the pitiful wail for the days that were dead ; 
For, by the sad seas, ’neath the storm-beat trees, 
Our last tryst we were keeping. 


I scarce could hear the words you sobbed, 
Amid your passionate weeping, 
And the glow from my eager prayer was robbed, 
By the chill around us creeping ; 
From the silent paths, where in summer weather, 
Youth, joy, and music had met together, 
From the ery of the sea-mews flitting past, 
O’er the wild white waves in the bitter blast, 
From the breakers that crash’d on the hollow sand, 
From the sough of the breeze o’er the dull damp 
land, 
From sea and shore rose ‘‘ No more, no more,” 
As our last tryst we were keeping. 


There was not a pale bud left, . sooth, 
*Mid the dry leaves round us heaping ; 

The bitter harvest of reckless youth, 
Time’s iron hand was reaping ; 
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Our lips still said, ‘‘ For ever for ever,” 

As the trembling fingers clung together. 

But even then each sad heart knew 

What fate and circumstance meant to do, 
And the mighty billows boom’d like a knell, 
As we turned apart from that long farewell ; 
And to wind, and rain, and the moaning main, 
Left the last tryst of our keeping. 





A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES. 


xu. “*GENTLEMEN OFF THE ROAD.” 


Two of the ugliest phases of London life 
—ugly, because so hard, so stony and un- 
compromising—may be studied cheek by 
jowl in Cripplegate. There rushes ever, 
monotonous wave succeeding wave, the 
tawny money-grubbing stream, side by side 
with the still turgid flow of grinding 
poverty in its coldest, most depressing 
aspect. There anxious-browed men, all 
squares and angles, too busy to mind bumps 
‘and jostling, are for ever combining, 
scheming, plotting, planning, how best 
‘to gain the blind side of their neighbours; 
how to water their investments into frui- 
tion; how surely to swell a shilling into 
half a crown. Omnibuses and heavily- 


laden carts clatter along unceasingly. | 


Great warehouses and city palaces spread 
out their chests, exposing to view as wide 
a waistcoat of polished granite as they 
may; floor above floor hangs out its sign 


of wealth within, each separate store wink- | 


ing down encouragement with its brass eye 
on the struggling throng below. Strange 
burrows, like grimy plaster mole-paths, 
intersect the houses. 
alleys, leading nowhere between blank 
walls, play a goblin hide and seek with 
you, landing you at last in five feet 
square of paved no thoroughfare, where 


garments like winding-sheets flutter on | 


cords, and where muffled indications of 
ghostly hammers, printing presses, planes, 
toiling somewhere underground, unite in 
a dim chorus. Hard by winds unsavoury 
Whitecross-street, whose still tomb for 


the life-sufferings of debtors has by a/| 


whimsical turn of fortune’s wheel become 
the noisiest of railway stations, and from 
the squalid recesses of this street, from out 
its alleys and its passages, crawl and 
shamble in and out all day such a scum of 
human London vermin as makes the heart 
sick to look upon. 
along the walls bearing the brand of drink, 
sodden, filthy, hopelessly disreputable, their 
bloodshot eyes half-glazed with dissipation, 
their long matted hair, like strips from an 
old mattress, hanging down their backs. 


Mysterious blind | 


Bloated women creep | 


Their cotton dresses are mud-stained, 
torn, and draggled; their half-concealed 
stockingless feet are thrust into slipshod 
boots—one, a woman’s, down at heel, 
the other, once ‘a man’s, denuded of 
side-springs, and almost of sole. Yet 
on their heads they wear some piteous 
rags of finery as weak protest against 
their deep abasement, something which, 
in its vague groping after better things, 
humanises them in some sort, dividing 
them from the very brutes—maybe a 
green velvet bonnet with a tawdry flower, 
or perchance a soiled ribbon and broken 
feather. Miniature grandfathers and grand- 
mothers (for by no courtesy can they be 
styled children) fight in the gutter like 
little Cains, instinctively tearing each 
other’s waxen sallow cheeks with a run- 
ning accompaniment of highly-flavoured 
epithets. Coster-barrows and bivouacs of 
planks block up the way, each one laden with 
such hideous bloaters, bacon, and stringy 
ends of meat, as are enough fully to ac- 
count for the faces that you pass, without 
the assistance of bad air. Foul offal un- 
removed, imbedded in greasy mud, causes 
the feet to stagger; decayed apples, pears, 
and plums lie crushed about the road, each 
one adding its quota to the overburdened 
atmosphere. Burly ruffians in ratskin caps 
baw] out their wares as though threatening 
vengeance to non-purchasers. Public-house 
doors are ever on the swing, betraying 
glimpses of the only bright objects in the 
| neighbourhood, invitingly close to shops 
containing incongruous goods exposed for 
sale, above which hang three glittering 
golden apples of temptation. A glamour 
| of lying varnishes the whole, a brazen, 
| reckless scorn of truth put forth defiantly. 
“Our sugar is the best sold in all London.” 
| “ Try our threepenny tea, superior to that 
| bought for eightpence over the way.” 
|“This is the cheapest shop in town for 
zinc or brass work.” You know as you 
read the labels that the statements are 
false, and the shopmen know that you will 
know it when they fix the labels up, but 
they think the startling announcement may 
| draw momentary attention, in which case 
their object will be gained. 

A little off the publicthoroughfare, hustled 
away humbly in a corner almost under the 
shadow of St. Luke’s, appropriately con- 
tiguous to it, sleeps Etheldreda-square, a 
spot so unutterably neglected and woe- 
begone, that it seems as if some seed from 
an ancient country town had drifted, 
thistle-like, into an unused cranny of our 
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bustling metropolis, and was there mildew- 
ing out of life. None of its tenements rise 
above a flattened first floor, nipped and 
dwarfed in the bud; its windows, too 
closely packed, bulge out in every angle 
but the right one; its doors are shrunken 
and bald of paint. Its little front gardens— 
where the virgin soil has been left unturned 
by. dirty little Vaubans, armed with im- 
promptu spades of slate, and left to study 
fortification under lock and key by mothers 
out at work—throw up a parterre of half- 
gnawed bread-crusts, egg-shells, and a rich 
crop of groundsel. The palisading that 
fences round these mouldering plots is 
quite a study of incongruous form and 
colour, so quaintly constructed is it in its 
patchings, according to taste or means of 
its inhabitants, out of old ship timber, 
stunted fragments of venerable rafters, or 
scraps of rusted iron railings. The central 
square, devoted principally to cats and 
sunflowers, is the life interest of an ancient 
man, who probably dropped here along 
with the crazy buildings long ago, and who 
mows on wheezily but persistently, like 
some feeble uncanny wreck of Father Time, 
with so antique a remnant of a scythe, that 
itskips in hoary playfulness under his hand, 
biting off the tops of the rank herbage in 
patches, and leaving the sward uneven, 
like some moth-eaten old piece of velvet 
stuff. In a sheltered corner stands usually 
a ragged individual, vendor of chains and 
immense dog-collars: perchance an emis- 
sary from St. Luke’s close by, sent to chain 
up temporarily such madmen as may ven- 
ture into so mummified a locality. His 
dog-collars are the only glittering things | 
about the place, for when the sun elects to | 
shine, his rays only cause the sad samples | 
of fast approaching dissolution to start out | 
into gloomier distinctness. The dirt pies, 





falling into tinder under the shadow of 
neglect ; the old squares are vanishing one 
by one away. Soon, square boxes of count- 
ing-houses, smug and white, and bald blocks 
of warehouses with creaking cranes will 
have hurried them from the world, stamp- 
ing even their remembrance out, and their 
place shall know them no more. 

Just round the corner of Etheldreda- 
square, quiet and dull, but not so forlorn, 
is situated Etheldreda-crescent, scene of 
quite a different phase of life. Almost 
every house displays a brass-plate, bearing 
the inscription, “Commercial boarding- 
house.” No grass grows between its stones, 
which are worn with continued pattering. 
It is a perfect hive of boarding-houses, 
from the honeycombs of which flit com- 
mercial bees, buzzing, humming in and 
out perpetually to and from railway sta- 
tions and great wholesale houses, each 
with his or her receptacle for pollen (gene- 
rally a black leather bag), attached to 
their hands instead of their hind legs, as 
we are accustomed to remark in our garden 
apiaries. These houses are nearly always 
full, the gentlemen “ of the road” alight- 
ing each but for a day or two, and then 
bustling off to make way for others. 
Drapers from the provinces come up for 
stock and take refuge here, finding these 
houses more home-like than hotels ; country 
milliners in search of fashions; bonnet- 
makers to imbibe town wisdom, and carry 
back with them the last new form and 
pattern. 

I took up my quarters at Mr. Hawkins’s, 
the Yorkshire house par excellence, fre- 
quented for the most part by bagmen from 
the north, who are sure, by patronising 
one special establishment, to fall amongst 
friends and cronies. Mr. Hawkins was 
himself once a commercial gentleman, but 








the mud-stained infants, are more promi-| being a severe Wesleyan threw up the 
nent in light and shade, the ribbed grass | business, “ because,” he said, “ the tempta- 
more unevenly moth-eaten than ever, the | tions of the life were inclined to shake 
corroded nails more evidently dropping | his moral rectitude.” And so he bought 
from mouldy cracks, the face of Father |‘with his savings the lease of this secluded 
Time more seared, and lined, and sunken, dwelling, called around him his York- 
the tottering tenements bowed more tremb- | shire friends, and promised them the best 
lingly from the perpendicular. It is sad, | north country bacon and fresh butter and 
that in the City quiet should always be an | eggs, and his rooms are scarcely ever 
equivalent of decay. Once withdrawn from | empty. A queer, round-the-corner, eel- 
the bubbling, seething, deafening turmoil | like house it is, every window in it placed 
of wheels and hurrying feet, a cold, damp | as near an angle as possible, appearing to 
finger seems to touch everything, chilling | slide and twist itself the better to spy into 
it with festering mould. The old churches | its neighbour’s affairs—not through vulgar 
are slowly sinking among the worn, shaky | curiosity, oh dear no!—but in hopes of 
tables that once did duty as tombs; the old | discovering something less blank and 
houses, now that their task is done, are grimy than itself. Every cupboard, of 
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which there seems an unlimited allowance 
disguised as something else, coils itself 
away in chinks between stairs; or, per- 
suaded that the several dozen worn carpet 
slippers confided to its care are as valuable 
as Cinderella’s, and that the medley of 
boot-jacks, button-hooks, and blacking 
brushes are secretly set with gems of 
price, makes futile attempts to escape up 
the chimney with the prize. Since the 
roof was slated no light has shone upon 
the stairs save thai which has struggled 
through keyholes or open doors. One is 
therefore for ever bumpingagainst commer- 
cial gentlemen, or risking one’s neck in a 
tussle with some cunningly devised ambush 
of business-worn boots. I thought I caught 
occasional glimpses of a slavey, blacker 
than any coal, or than her own stairs, 
gliding up and down the shadowy flight, 
hiding in doorways, whisking into closets, 
performing when nobody was by wild 
dusting saturnalia; but this must have 
been fancy, for the house had evidently 
not seen a duster for many years. Notices 
in the several bedrooms inform “ gentle- 
men” that bills will be presented weekly, 
except in such cases as seem to demand 
daily payment of two shillings per night, 
a rather startling announcement, as 
though pickpockets were abroad, and one 
must on descending to breakfast prepare 
to be sharply scrutinised before being in- 
formed to which category one is judged to 
belong. However, there was no help for 
it, the eight o’clock breakfast bell had 
rung over the house, and I groped down 
to gaze upon my fellow bagmen. 

Is it not amusing to consider the amount 
of tyranny Englishmen will endure with 
equanimity, if prudently coerced? They 


the morning. The independence of these 
houses withers up the free-and-easy soul. 
Their proprietors are not anxious to take 
you in. They just manage to bear with 
you on sufferance, so long as you shall 
behave yourself, with allegorical swords 
hanging over your head, meanwhile, typi- 
fying the pains and penalties which will 
accrue to you in the event of your disobey- 
ing their arbitrary code of laws. It is 
obvious that the enforcement of a strict 
regimen of regular hours in the phase of 
society in which you and I are now moving 
should be more natural than in some other 
cases, when we take into consideration the | 
fact that all are bound on the same errand, 
that all are prepared to start inthe morning | 
on a similar day’s work, and thatallaretoo | 
tired at the close of the day to do aught | 
but go to bed. But in other cases, say the | 
genteel boarding-houses for instance, or 
the semi-artistic, where people are more or 
less idle, mentally off their balance and 
unanchored, it is amazing to see them || 
bend voluntarily beneath so stern a yoke— | 
dining smilingly at an inconvenient hour, 
returning home when they would prefer 
remaining out. In the course of my expe- 
riences I came upon one old lady who was 
incorrigible as to clocks, and who quietly 
said that she had got quite accustomed to 
doing without breakfast. One thing to be 
said is that very few denizens of boarding- 
houses belong to clubs, and they are there- 
fore saved the temptations to dawdle into || 
the small hours held out by those delight- | 
ful institutions. 

My meditations, combined with the dark- || 
ness, caused me to stumble into wrong || 
rooms, wondering at the scanty luggage || 
therein contained — comprising generally 











are like burly blundering sheep, and will | a toothbrush, comb, roll of paper collars, 
follow their bell-wether meckly whereso- | and large sample-box—auntil I was late for 
ever that animal may elect to lead them, | breakfast by just forty seconds, for which de- | 
careless of flints or thorns. Boarding- | reliction] was forthwith banished to theside | 
housedom is apparently a vigorous protest | table, all the placesatthe principal one being | 
against Bohemianism, a special astringent | by this time already occupied. The table 
for the curing of unduly loosened buck- | was covered with the produce of the north 
ram. Its meals are by no means movable | country. Yorkshire bacon, Yorkshire relish 

feasts, being like the laws of that most | and sausages, a cold turkey straight from | 
uncomfortable people that altered not, | Yorkshire, butter ditto, also flowers, York- 
inexorably fixed; its doors are locked shire accent and Yorkshire topics of con- 
and barred at a determined hour, with-| versation. Mr. Hawkins, in his shirt- 
out hope of reprieve. If you come | sleeves (it is remarkable how many there 
down late for breakfast or dinner your | are who enjoy the freedom of shirt-sleeves), 
only prospect is to go without; if you/ occupied an anomalous position at the 
should be unlucky enough to batter at | board, half landlord, half fellow-wanderer, 
the door after closing hours, you will for he knew as much about wool sales as 
either be left outside unnoticed, or let in, | any man present, having himself been a 
with a scowl, to be politely bowed out in prominent member of “the road,” and 
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accordingly advised us all round, from the 
pinnacle of long and disinterested London 
experience, occasionally recalling to re- 
spectfulness such as were inclined to be 
familiar, by coldly suggesting one more 
slice or another cup of tea. One fat old 
gentleman, who breathed unnecessarily 
loud, and seemed to suffer from a chronic 
birchbroom in his throat, was quite a 
father to all of us, entreating us pathetically 
to try another egg, imploring us almost 
with tears in his eyes to venture upon a 
chop well done, which was especially 
good-natured of him, considering that we 
were to pay ourselves for any such extra 
delicacies. A pimply young gentleman 
next to me, with hair nearly brushed off 
his head, in a pea-green necktie and cor- 
nelian ring, gorgeous with coats of arms, 
whispered in my ear “That wheezy old fool 
wouldn’t be so precious civil if he knew 
that I travel for the other house,” and 
straightway chuckled to that extent that 
I quite expected him to turn black in the 
face. This ingenuous youth was won- 
| drously communicative, informing me that 
| should he get his work done betimes he 
was to pick up a damsel, at the Baker- 
street Bazaar, and escort her to the play 
that evening. “It’s jolly,” he continued, 
“for to get back here in time for closing I 
shall have to leave her there, and so I 
shall save her ’bus fare back.” A thrifty 
soul was he, with a practical turn of mind 
even in love making. Presently, tidy Mrs. 
Hawkins appeared with a post-bag, and 
distributed quite a bazaarful of little 
boxes done up with tape and seals, 
which all watched anxiously, each one 
setting down his share in a heap beside 
| his plate. 

“*My dear,” one lady presently whispered 
to another, for there were several ladies of 
the party, fresh-cheeked and countrified, 
“you know we must get back to Chin- 
| nington this evening, as we promised the 
doctor’s good lady the last new pattern 
for her christening dress, so, as we're 
pushed for time, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
You go to Madame Louise’s, and buy half 
a dozen of the newest style of bonnet, while 
I trudge to Holborn and see if those 
layettes have come from Paris. I'll under- 
take the fashion-books, too, as it’s all in 
the same direction. And so we can play 
into each other’s hands, you see.” 

Another lady in spectacles was busy 


dotting down particulars from an invoice | 


into a note-book, while yet another was 
discoursing in a corner, with a boy, who had 





just discharged upon the floor an avalanche 
of paper parcels. And now the gentlemen 
had pushed aside their cups and plates, and 
were examining the little boxes which con- 
tained samples of all kinds, for some of 
those present were ordinary bagmen with 
goods to sell by pattern; others were here | 
for the purchase of wool for the cloth trade 
in the north. They frowned and bit their 
lips, and muttered and scratched their | 
heads, and I was interested to observe that | 
it was etiquette for each one to ignore his || 
neighbour’s boxes, looking from his own to | 
the table-cloth, or ceiling, or at his stock- || 
inged feet ; but then it was also etiquette 
for one gentleman to consult another, even | 
for five or six to empanel themselves as | 
jury upon same frayed remnant, provided, || 
of course, that the said four or five were || 
in other lines of business, and ignorant, 
therefore, of the matter in hand. 

Breakfast having been cleared away, || 
each man drew from his own black bag | 
his own black blotting-book and pen, and 
straightway indited long business epistles; 
such as were partners and worked to- || 
gether, mumbling in undertones the | 
arrangements for the day. ‘Well, Bob, || 
we'll settle it so, then; they’ve seen my 
face too often there, so you take the 
houses from the Post Office to the Bank, || 
and draw it mild, for the sort of gab that | 
does very well where we’ve just come 
from won't pay at all here. They’re much 
too knowing, and slam the door in your 
face without a word, and then you'd look || 
an uncommon fool.” 
more and every man had put on his | 
boots, had ferreted out and arranged his | 
mysterious bundle, each lady had 
donned her bonnet and mantle, and all 
were gone, sallying forth with the quick 
firm step that characterises people whose | 
minds are fully occupied with a press of 
business. 

Towards nine p.m., the dingy dining- 
room was once more crowded, but with | 
mortals in how different a frame of mind! 
The ladies, jaded and worn, with unmis- 
takable signs of mud on their under-gar- 
ments, had dropped into the first available | 
seat, and were indulging in tea and | 
buttered toast. Mr. Hawkins, still in his | 
shirt-sleeves, argued on _ professional || 
matters with such as had strength left for 
speech, and took orders for supper at || 
becoming intervals. The géntlemen had 
kicked off their boots, had sought out 
the least tattered slippers from the 
blind cupboards, and were silently, for 
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the most part, enjoying long pipes and hot 
whisky-and-water. There had been so 
much talking, palavering, and wheedling 


during the last twelve hours, that by | 
common eonsent the moving of jaws for | 


mastication and the clink of glasses were 
the only audible sounds, whenever Mr. 
Hawkins’ reminiscences could be smo- 
thered. But then he was not hoarse with 
talking, and most obligingly was not par- 
ticular as to being answered. He had 
originally travelled for a pianoforte firm, 
but his conscience and his business being 
always at loggerheads the former at 
length gained the victory. “I could not 
stand the window-trick,” he concluded at 
last. 

“The window-trick—what’s that ? ” 
asked unwarily. 


“And you, who say you are on the| 


road, don’t know that? ‘True, you’ve not 
been in the jingling line. Well, some of 
the lower classes of firms have a way of 
turning out cheap cottages in showy cases, 
well Brummagemed up with single gilt 
handles and branches. They get hold 
of indigent ladies, with polished manners, 
who have a dash of acting talent, 
and who can do the briny if neces- 


sary. The rubbishing work is then adver- 


tised in a sensation announcement: ‘ To 
the truly benevolent. A bargain. Going 
for twenty-five pounds, cost seventy !’ and 
gulls come flocking to the bait, for these 
rascals have a shrewd knowledge of the 
world, knowing well that people love a 
bargain, especially when they can cheat 
themselves into the idea that they thereby 
combine charity with profit.” 


“ And so you gave up the road in dis- | 


oust P ” 
“Toe 
a good thing too. 


I gave it up for this house, and 
I make, on an average, 


four hundred a year, clear of all expenses, | 


charging every one three-and-sixpence 


a day bed and breakfast, sixpence for | 


boot-cleaning and newspapers, grog and 
supper extra. People are always coming 
and going; the missus and I 
one girl do all the housework, and our 
rooms are scarcely ever vacant. Much 
better than the precarious business of the 
road, sir, with its petty villanies. I beg 


pardon, gents, you know what I say is | 


true. One glass more, gentlemen ? No? 


Well, then, here are your candles. You've | 


all got slippers, I think. Leave your boots 

down here; you can pick ’em from the 

heap in the morning, and good night.” 
And so the gentlemen and ladies went 


T! 


and | 


, - 
| temporarily off the road to recoup their 
strength with slumber. 


But in London there are other gentlemen 
and ladies “off the road,” who herd toge- 
| ther, battling hard for life, existing chiefly 
|on the hope of some day getting “ on the 

road ” once more. I allude to the refugees 
who have their eyrie in Soho. The cos- 
| mopolitan hotel and boarding house the 
| Alhance des Nations, stands at the corner 
| of a close court leading out of one of the 
|semi-respectable ways between Oxford- 
| street and Leicester-square. It is a large 
| house, grimy and gloomy-looking, with a 
sullen, brooding air, and sinister little 
| windows like eyes too closely set together ; 
great, broad, low sashes of tiny panes on 
the ground floor, festooned with muslin 
curtains of not unimpeachable whiteness ; 
}and an unnaturally small door set wide 
| open, through which may usually be dis- 
cerned sallow groups of foreigners sipping 
| coffee from thick white cups, and rattling 
| dominoes. Though not in reality of in- 
| ordinate proportions, the house appears to 
|be bigger than it is, consequent on the 
| contrasting stumpiness and shakiness of 
| its neighbours; it renders itself conspi- 
|cuous, moreover, by a pair of great un- 
wieldly hands limned over the portal, their 
blue coat cuffs cut off by clouds, enjoying 
a friendly clasp, suggestive of the assist- 
| ance supposed to be freely tendered from 
one toanother by companionsin misfortune. 
There are all sorts of placards, too, pinned 
to the curtains, offering the services of 
masters and governesses, and calling at- 
| tention to proffers of table d’hote at incon- 
ceivably reduced price, with tariffs of viands 
& la carte, that have swayed there so long 
as to be completely blurred by fly-marks, 
| and rendered cloudy by accumulated mist 
and smoke. It has a showy exterior of 
the passé out-at-elbows order—pasty-faced, 
like the clients who resort thither. Let us 
walk down the court to the festering little 
squareon which its backabuts,and our com- 
parison of the house to its clients will be 
| still further established. What a miserable 
show of squalor, sickliness, and preten- 
tious seediness! In its centre a set of 
sheds falling down from very rottenness, 
one of them a ragged school of the lowest 
| order, little boys playing marbles in the 
gutter as they wait outside; another a 
slanghter-house, dabbled with red clots 
and mud. Further on a better class of 
school, where French, English, geography, 
| and arithmetic are taught for five shillings 
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a quarter; further still a dispensary, the 
mysteries of whose interior are masked by 
sphinx-like blinds of the nature of kitchen 
sieves, where sad pallid groups of the un- 
shorn are waiting in strings, for the satis- 
faction of detailing their symptoms to 
unsympathising ears. 

Attenuated, blistered tenements jostle 
one another, trying to keep an even line, 
like ill-drilled militiamen, and at their 
doors stand, early in the morning, 
bearded, frowsy men, in faded garments 
of good cut, tawdry beaded slippers down 
at heel, and unkempt heads of hair. 
Women scurry hither and thither, their 
questionable linen concealed under a 
long cloak yclept “impermeable,” their 
locks still hidden under soiled nightcaps, 
cautiously dispensing coppers for the bare 
necessaries of life, counting anxiously 
their store as they hasten onward, and 
vainly endeavouring to squeeze sixpence 
out of eight halfpennies. Some of these 


careworn-looking women slink by ner- 
vously, as though they would wish not 
to be seen; some study the bills of fare 
exposed in the windows of the numerous 
eating-houses, or wolfishly gaze into bakers’ 


shops. Others, again, dressed in relics of 
what was once finery, may be seen stop- 
ping at corners to look hastily round, then 
plunging into dens decorated with three 
golden balls. Some of these poor creatures 
are small and frail and simple of aspect, 
their round soft faces ground into sharp 
lines by the hard hand of Want: others 
stride along defiantly with blowsy figures, 
bold eyes, and brazen brows, conscious 
martyrs of an unsuccessful political cause. 
As they go they scan the murky London 
air, and sigh as they remember the fair 
metropolis which possibly they will never 
see again. Nay, probably — for have 
they not been guilty of wearing “ the 
breeches,” actually as well as 
phorically? have they not stood on 
bloody barricades, clad in blouse and 
trousers, their hair twisted into Amazon 
knots, deftly picking off their men with 
the best of them? And those yonder, 
of more mature years, huckstering over 
vulgar bloaters unknown at home, did they 
not quite lately, at dead of night, glide 
along walls of fashionable quarters pour- 
ing petroleum down unprotected gratings, 
starting like stricken goblins over their 
unholy work, when a shell, screaming more 
close than usual, thundered into a neigh- 
bouring roof, and bespattered them with 
plaster fragments ? 


meta- 


At six a.m. there is a complete market 
carried on within this square. Barrows 
of fruit, or vegetables, or dried fish, bump 
against each other. More barrows laden 
with cheap artificial flowers, showy passe- 
menterie wherewith to conceal whitened 
seams, misfit boots, cheap braces, even 
second-hand garments, pass invitingly 
from door to door. Dust-stained windows 
open one by one, for the protrusion of still 
dustier faces, enjoying a morning pipe, and 
hallooing to kindred faces opposite. One 
by one the barrows move off, the finery 
unpurchased disappears, the matutinal 
coffee has been consumed, the broken hat 
furbished up with water, the seedy clothes 
with ink, and shady Mossoo strolls leisurely 
to the little blind shop hard by, bearing 
the piteously ironical title, “ Au Petit 
Paris,” to be shaved. There is quite a 
throng in that tiny shop, sitting on crazy 
chairs or cracked marble slabs, among the 
hair washes and infallible dyes. Some- 
body sacrifices himself for the public good 
by expending twopence on the Figaro or 
the Impartial, and reads it aloud for the 
common benefit, amid a chorus of com- 
ments, unwittingly recalling to our minds 
the Italian barber’s in the Middle Ages, so 
admirably described in Romola. Cleaned 
and brushed up, furnished, moreover, with 
a new paper collar, and even cuffs on a gala 
day, Mossoo now looks around him for 
his favourite shoe-black, the artist who 
knows the deficiencies in his boots, and 
will move swiftly and tenderly over 
cracks growing in the leather. There is 
/more art in shoe-blacking than you are 
‘aware of, I assure you. Go and live 
for a day or two in Soho, where the 
| habits of the place will force you daily to 
| place your feet upon the block, and you 
| will find it out to your cost. Some boys 
perform a sort of conjuring trick; a finger 
tipped with black compound, a rapid cir- 
| cular movement of a brush, a little breath- 
ing, two or three quick passes with other 
| brushes, and your highlow sparkles like 
| water with the summer sun on it. Others, 
| again, bang your foot about, knocking your 
| tenderest toe with the brush edge—till, but 
| for dignity, you would howl again—and 
| then send you limping away, with a good 
deal of blacking on your trousers, and not 
much upon your boots. Mossoo is now 
|completely bedizened for the day, and 
| lighting his halfpenny cigar, strolls round 
| Leicester-square, where others of his kind 
are already assembled in a sort of al fresco 
| club. At one o'clock he will enter cne of 
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the restaurants, clean with a bright new 
paper and a pot or two of flowers, and 
fortify his inner man with a sixpenny 
dinner, consisting of ‘“‘ Un potage gras, un 
plat de viande et legumes, avec pain a dis- 
cretion.” The remainder of his day will be 
passed in more strolls, renewed scrutiny of 
the political sky, dominoes, coffee, and an 
evening elub held at a restaurant, until 
his hair, being again out of curl, his hat too 
candid as to rusty marks, he will retire 
once more to his warren among the cab- 
bage-stalks to dream of “La belle France,” 
and a “grand avenir” under some régime 
yet unborn. 

I wandered one evening with a bag into 
the cosmopolitan establishment and looked 


round for somebody from whom to beg a | 


room. The patron slept on a bench, very 
hirsute and grimy-fingered, culinary mur- 
murs rose from below, and I was about to 
retire discomfited when a draggle-tailed 
lady emerged from some back sanctum 
announcing herself as the sleeper’s wife. 

“A bed? oh yes. If I would take it by 
the week. Au premiér une jambre suberbe.” 
She looked at me askance though, as I 
followed up the stairs, and at last asked 
point blank what I wanted it for. 

“To live in to be sure,” I replied. 

“Pardon, monsieur; but it is so rare 
for Englishmen to intrude into our colony 
that curiosity is excusable. Will monsieur 
pay in advance?” 

“Of course, if needful, though the de- 
mand seems rude, considering that I bring 
luggage with me.” 

“ C’est egal. Un edranger ici, ¢a ne se 
gombrend pas,” and I paid accordingly, 
unpleasantly conscious of being taken for 
& spy. 

If the house wore a dissipated look out- 
side, how foul was it within! What 
nauseous odours of scullery sinks and ill- 
kept drains, what slimy walls glistening 
with greasy finger-marks of years, what 
a shroud of chronic impecuniosity about 
the whole place! My*superb chamber was 
about twelve feet square, looking on to 
the semi-respectable street. The bed was 
propped at one end with an old trunk. 
The water-jug boasted no handle, the glass 
bottle rejoiced in a crack, through which 


the liquid trickled slowly on the floor, as | 


my hostess filled it from a can. One wall 
corfsisted of a wooden partition with chinks 
the width of one’s finger, which made all 
thoughts of privacy a dream. 
“Whose room is that ?” I asked. 
“That’s my husband's workshop. He 








| is a tailor from Metz: I am originally from 
| Strasbourg. We have come here since the 
| war. We may return to France some day, 
| perhaps; to Lorraine or Alsace never, so 
long as the Prussians stay there. It is 
hard living here. The foreigners live 
much in coteries independent of other 
| nationalities. There are so many Alsatian 
houses that there remains scarcely room 
for us. That’s a German house over the 
way. The very sight of it makes me ill. 
A noisy party? I should think it was. 
That is the house of call for German 
waiters, who dine there daily at a shilling 
|a head. To-night they are having a 
earouse for the anniversary of Sedan. 
Champagne, indeed! they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. If you want 
supper, come down atonce. These German 
|rejoicings make the patron wild, and he 
promises to close the house forthwith, 
though that will not deaden the sound of 
revelry.” 

I went down-stairs where the tailor 
was engaged in putting up his shutters, 
mumbling execrations the while, and where 
the occupants of the house were already 
gathered together for the evening meal. A 
more respectable class of refugees than 
those I had seen in the square behind; they 
were all well dressed, as were their wives, 
who were for the most part in black with 
snowy collars and cuffs. For the most 
part they appeared to be workers at 
different trades, permanently settled in 
London. Others appeared merely listless 
compulsory sojourners in a foreign land, 
living mysteriously on their “ rentes,” as 
one of them informed me, till something 
should turn up. Others again were of 
the entirely sodden, or hopelessly dried- 
up class, vegetating no one knew how, 
with no object or aim in life whatever 
| beyond a negative desire not to die. 
Supper, or rather late dinner, was quickly 
' served, consisting of soup, entrée, joint, 
| vegetables, cheese, and coffee, for the sur- 
| prisingly small sum of one shilling per 
head, and was done considerable justice to 
by the refugees, in spite of the mildew of 
exile which clung so heavily around them 
}all. After supper, the time was whiled 
away with dominoes, darning of stock- 
ings, and even a little flirting on the part 
of grim ghosts of Parisian flaneurs; the 
whole being accompanied by a running 








strong Alsatian accent, and by the distant 
music of knife-cleaning. 
By ten o’clock all had retired to their 


| 

~~ ge 
strong Alsat from the tailor’s wife in a 
| 

| 
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site were making night hideous with dis- cendeas anatase Cesena aie 
cordant renderingsof Kennst du das Land ? .o 
and the Wacht am Rhein, bursting out fit- 
fully every now and then with the old CHAPTER LEI. & SEFEES SUCRE. 
student song Crambambuli. Tat my uncle’s revelations had been 
On the same landing with myself dwelt | most painful to us all I need not say. 
a painter, a man of much talent, but un- | Dead silence followed his narrative. For 
fortunate political opinions, who, unable | my part I could not speak. Somehow it 
to afford models, daubed contentedly away | seemed that I was constituted the judge 
daily at groups of inanimate objects, im- of my father; the impeachment of him 
mortalising with his cunning art the|was plainly addressed to me; sentence 
homeliest implements of common life. A | against him was looked for at my hands. 
genuine artist at heart, he cared not for I could not utter it. I conld not even 
pelf, selling his work for mere bread and | frame it in my own mind. My conster- 
cheese. nation was too great. I still clung 
“What is the good of money to me ?” | desperately to unreasonable doubts. With 
he argued. “My Maker bids me live, so I| something of a convulsive effort I closed 
obey his will. I live in a world which is | my mind against conviction. 
utterly bad and false. Is that my fault or| My mother still held me by the hand, as 
my misfortune? Did I place myself here | though she dreaded my being torn from 
or not? No! Well, then, the higher! her, or my being moved to forgetfulness of 
power who fixed me here must be obeyed, | her. And now and then she directed 
and I obey.” timorous glances at my face, seeking to 





Next to him was the store-room, a|read there my thoughts, with a kind of 
strange medley of blankets, eiderdown | fear lest I should judge her harshly or 
quilts like pincushions, candles and soap, | misinterpret her conduct. At times I 
and all manner of incongruous details. | noted she trembled violently, and the dew 


Here bivouacked the servant-maid, on the | of exceeding suffering glistened upon her 
floor apparently, as there was no bed, but | forehead. This story of the past wounded 
after all, this damsel’s habit was to rise so | her like a knife. Yet, as I learnt after- 
early and retire so late, that, perhaps, | wards, she had insisted upon being beside | 
sleep had but little to do with her daily | me the while it was told to me, although 
routine. my uncle had almost forgotten this, it 
I opened my window and looked out. | seemed, having been prematurely hurried 
The French town seemed already asleep. | into his recital. He had been waiting an 
Shutters were closed everywhere. The! opportunity for entering upon it, and one 
numerous milk-shops gave no sign of life ; | had occurred almost before he was aware. 
a few only of the endless blanchisseuses de| “It was thought well, Duke,” he said, 
fin still burned the midnight gas, “ getting | ‘ to withhold from youknowledge of these 
up,” with the help of pots of porter, some facts until you were of an age to under- 
fine lady’s snowy jupons amid a sea of| stand them fully. For my part I wish 
feminine adornments hung up to dry. In| they could have remained hidden from you 
the midst of the silence one glaring British | altogether. That might have been, per- 
public-house alone was very wide-awake, | haps, but for what has recently occurred. 
its doors for ever swinging on its straps, | Your going to London almost involved 
as women, soldiers, cabmen, passing waifs | introduction to your father. So your 
and strays, and all kinds gathered like mother judged at least. She thought it 
moths around the candle,and the steaming | due to him that he should at any rate know 
potman rolled his shirt-sleeves yet higher, | of your existence. Well, without acknow- 
and the beer-handles bobbed up and down | ledging you, he has been kind to you, you 
unceasingly. Another whiff of Kennst du| say. He has offered you employment, and 
das Land, yet another Bim-Bam-Bombuli, | a home in his house. His motive in doing 
and the waiters streamed from their re-| this? Does he or not seek to detach you 
staurant with a Schlafen sie wohl Adolph, | from your mother? I tell you plajnly 
or a Gute nacht, Fritz, to sleep off the | that I have nofaith inhim. That I think 
fumes of their orgy, and become by the | of him now exactly as I thought of him 
morrow the swift, attentive, respectful | twenty years ago. I will have no dealings 
young men whom we meet at every large | with him. I will not exchange words with 
hotel on the surface of the habitable globe. | him. I will not look uponhis face this side of 
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the grave, if I can avoid it. But I will | | Think of your mother, and of what she has 
not again wound you by expressing in | | suffered. So you may be armed against 
plain terms my opinion of him. Only be | | him.” 
sure of this: he is now what he was then. “And if he confesses his sin,” I said 
His conduct shows it. Or why did he | with hesitation; “if he is indeed penitent 
hesitate to call you his son? Well, it is|—is there to be no forgiveness for him, 
for you to decide what you will do. Mind | nor hope of forgiveness ? ” 
T hold out no threat. I know what you | | “let him come back to the wife he has 
have been both to your mother and to me. | abandoned—let him avow his penitence 
You are very dear to us, dearerthan I care|on his knees before the woman he has 
to say, than I can find words to say, for | wronged—it will be time enough then to 
my heart cannot make its way into speech— | talk of forgiveness. Again I tell you, 
least of all in such a case as this. I'll not | think of your mother and her sufferings. 
speak, therefore, of closing the farm-house | She should hold the first place in your 
doors against you. Something of that I | heart, and not this man, your father, who 
may, at one time, have had in my thoughts; | shrinks from owning you. Remember 
but it’s gone from me now. Only, don’ t | that.” 
close the doors yourself. Don’t part from | With a stern face and a certain solemn 
us without well knowi ing why. If you| movement of his hand that added im- 
are to choose this man’s side, to cleave to | pressiveness to his speech, he strode from 
him rather than to your mother—and no | !the room. My mother threw her arms 
doubt he can help you on to fortune, | | | round me and kissed me tenderly. 
luck has favoured him, he’s prosperous, | “You will remember, also, that you are 
and can make others so—be sure of what | speaking to your father, Duke.” 
he really is, and learn from his treatment | | She w hispered this cautiously, as though 
of others how he may treat you someday. | fearing lest she should be overheard by 
There, I’ll say no more. I'll leave it to|my uncle. It was plain that he, usually 
you, Duke, and, God willing, I'll not repine | so submissive to her slightest wishes, had 
or quarrel with you, let you decide what | asserted his authority in this matter, over- 
you may.” So he ended abruptly, collecting | ruling her in some measure, fearing, per- 
the papers before him into a little pile, his | haps, feminine yielding and failure of 
hands trembling nervously as he did so. | decision on her part. Could it be that 
I could not speak for some moments.|she loved her husband still? It was 


violence. against him had fallen from her lips. And 
“TIT must see Sir George,” I said at | now her eyes were dim with tears. 
length. “ God bless you, Duke. And come back 
“ Must see him again? But why?” | to me soon—you will, I know you will— 
“He has been accused, justly, perhaps. | but do notharden your heart against him.” 
But, at least, he is entitled to be heard in Early the next morning I quitted the 
his own defence. That must be if Iam to | farm for London. I bade adieu to Rachel 
be his judge, as, Heaven knows, I never | in a few rather formal phrases. She was 
wished to be. I must see him and tell | surprised, I think, at the abruptness of 
him of these charges against him.” my departure. But I could not explain 
“He will deny them. He will persuade | to her its object and motive. 
you of their injustice.” I was greatly depressed. The story of 
“T cannot condemn him unheard.” the past weighed very heavily upon my 
My mother pressed my hand tenderly. | heart, wounding and bruising it sorely. 
In her judgment I had decided rightly. The future seemed dark and threatening to 
“Be it so,” said my uncle gloomily. | me. I was entering upon a most painful and 
“Only be careful, Duke. You are no/| difficult task. I was beset with doubts 
match for him.” | as to how I should accomplish it. I tor- 
“Let me take these papers and confront | tured myself with fanciful pictures of my 
him with them. Trust me.” | forthcoming interview with Sir George: 
“Can you trust yourself? ” | revolving, mentally, over and again, the 
“T promised io see him again. It was | possibilities of the case ; rehearsing the 
my last word when I parted from him in| words I intended to utter, and framing 
London.” | the answers it was probable that he w ould 
“ Be it so then,” he repeated. “You make to me. It was a most miserable and 
must keep your word. Take the papers. | futile occupation. Such things never 
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happen as we plan them; but usually 


take quite different and unexpected turns | 


and forms. I felt acutely the burthen of 
responsibility that had fallen upon me. I 
seemed to be growing old with undue 


| rapidity: the events of the last few weeks 








% 


had so saddened me as to sap away some- 
thing of my life. 

I dreaded lest I should be blamably 
weak—lest I should be foolishly severe. 
I mistrusted my own strength of mind and 
powers of judgment. I knew that I was 
still capable of much “ boyishness ” of con- 
duct. I liked Sir George, the while I 
could not pretend to feel towards him the 
affection a son ordinarily feels for a 
father. But he had been kind to me, and 
I was grateful. I admired him. I re- 
cognised the singular charm of his man- 
ner. Its influence I had been unable to 
resist. There was danger of his cajoling 
me out of my sense of right. I was bound 
to hear such explanation, if any, as he 
might choose to offer. A graceful atti- 
tude, a soft smile, a tender pressure of the 
hand, a few easily-turned sentences, ad- 
mirably delivered, and I might be subject 
to him again, enthralled by him completely. 
I was weak enough even for that; or feared 
that I was. 

On the other hand, I was fully sensible 
of the deep wrongs my mother had re- 
ceived at his hands. She had been treated 
most cruelly, most infamously. My heart 
burned and throbbed violently, as I 
thought of all she had undergone. No 
censure, no punishment seemed too severe 
for the man who had brought upon her this 
long and wholly unmerited suffering. I was 
bound, at least, to shrink from him with 
repugnance. But, then, he must have an 
opportunity of explaining his conduct. 
Could he explain it? Could he prove 
anything in his defence ? And would he, 
if he could ? 

My love for Rachel was for the while 
driven from my heart. There seemed no 
room in it just then for tender sentiments. 
They were expelled by the angry and 
conflicting thoughts and purposes that 
possessed it. The statement conveys as 
complete a description as I can furnish of 
my mental condition at this time. 

I found Sir George in his studio. 

He was busy before his easel, working 
with almost a feverish alacrity and appe- 
tite, as it seemed to me. His eyes were 
very bright, and there was a flush upon 
his cheeks. 

“Ah, Duke,” he said cheerily. “So 





you're back again. I’m very pleased to see || 


you.” And he advanced to meet me. 

“What has happened?” 
suddenly, gazing at me curiously. “‘Some- 
thing, I can see. 
too. You wear crape. 


He stopped | 


And something serious, | 
Ah! I remember. || 


You have lost your poor young friend. | 


You wrote to tell me of it; but 1 was too 
busy—I mean I hadn’t the heart—to 
answer you. 
assure you, Duke.” He paused for a 
moment. “No,” he resumed, “ it’s more 
than that. How white you look. Are 
you ill? What has happened, I ask you? 
Why do you stand there silent ? ” 

I could not answer him. The words I 
had planned to say had gone from my 
mind. I only knew that I felt faint, and 
weary, and strangely confused. I was 
trembling in every limb. 

“T see,” he said, in an altered tone. 
“You have had news, bad news—-of me— 
is it not so? We are to meet on different 
terms henceforth. Your friends in the 
country have been talking of me. Well? 
and what did they tell you ?” 

** All, Sir George.” 

His face paled, suddenly. He frowned 
and bit his lips. His expression varied 
quickly. It was now angry—now sorrow- 
ful—now almost contemptuous. 

“And they did not spare me! Why 
should they? It was a bitter story, no 
doubt.” 

“A very bitter story, Sir George.” 

“ Well—they told you—? ” 

“That I was your son, Sir George.” 


He bowed his head, studying the floor | 


with shrinking half-closed eyes. 
“Can’t you call me father, Duke?” 
ne asked in a subdued plaintive tone. 


“The word is so new to me,” I said | 


But I feel for you, I do | 











simply. He flung from him passionately | 


the paint brush he had been holding in 
his hand. He turned away from me and 
leant against the mantle-piece. 
exactly in that attitude I had seen him on 
my first introduction to the studio. 

“No, you cannot call me father,” he 
said, hoarsely. 


It was | 


“Thave no right to expect | 
that. It cannot be. And yet, I had hoped, | 





Duke, that you might be able to care for || 


me, if but a little. 
something of your—regard, I'll say—as a 


I thought I might win | 


friend ; your love, asa son, I knew I could || 


not claim.” 
“ Indeed, Sir George—” 
“Hush, Duke. 
with one breath what you needs must un- 
say with the next. 








Be careful not to say 


And don’t, don’t for || 




















|| should know it. 
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Heaven’s sake tell me that I have been 
kind to you. The reproach would be too 
cruel.” His voice failed him. It was 
some moments before he spoke again. 

“You had no suspicion of all this 
before ? ” 

“Indeed I never dreamt of such a thing. 
Even now it seems scarcely credible to me.” 

“Tt is true. Iam your father. Better, 
| perhaps, if you had never known it. 
' no, it is part of my punishment that you 
Your mother, Duke,” 
he asked presently, “ you left her well ? ” 
“She has been suffering. The story 
| that had to be told 2 

“True. It must have pained her deeply. 
He was silent again. 

“We are to part then, Duke, I suppose. 
You are forbidden to be with me. You 


” 


are to discard me now, in that I for so | 


long a time ignored you. Isn’t that so?” 

“When I left London, I promised to 
| return to you, Sir George.” 

“T remember. I thought that some- 
thing like this might happen. I was sure 
of it. And I wanted, at least, to see you 
again. We are to be strangers hence- 
forth ?” 

I could not reply. He went on in a 
musing, despondent, submissive tone. 

“You are bound to fulfil your mother’s 
wishes ; she has never forfeited her claims 
| upon your duty. She must be obeyed, 
at whatever cost to me.” 

“Will it cost you anything, 
George? ” I asked, with some anger. 

“TI may not speak of myself,” he an- 
swered. “Iam bound to bear the conse- 
quences of my own acts. I have borne 
|| them hitherto, though how severely they 
have tried me I may not tell—you will 
not, perhaps, believe. I must bear them 
still. God knows how!” 

“Oh, Sir George!” I cried to him, 
“can you urge nothing of excuse, of ex- 
planation? Will you not even avow 
sorrow, penitence, for what you have 
done?” 
|| “ What would it avail? Who would 
| credit me? I have sinned past forgive- 
| ness, beyond the reach of pity. Can you 
think that I have not suffered, that I do 
| not suffer now, that I shall not always 
| suffer? But the past is past. What has 
been done cannot be undone. You ask— 
you expect of me—what? Words? They 
| are vain. Deeds? I can do nothing; but 
| bear my punishment—not shrinking from 
it; courting it, rather—as bravely as I 
| may. And I have a duty to fulfil—to the 


Sir 


But | 


| “You will not then even ask 


world—to my position—to the fame I have 
achieved. I have cast off and sacrificed 
wantonly, cruelly, wickedly, it may be, 
other ties, but not that one. I have main- 
tained it, and I will maintain it. But do 
you fancy I escape unscathed? Do you 
come here to take vengeance for my sins 
against. your mother ?.” 

“No, indeed not.” But with an abrupt 
| movement of his hand he waved away my 
interposition. He had lost his usual com- 

mand over himself. He was speaking with 
| strange violence and passion. 
| “She has been avenged most amply— 
she is avenged incessantly. You cannot 
| look into my heart. You do not know 
| what my life has been. You cannot think 
| how keen and killing is perpetual self- 
reproach ; how heavily weighs the sense 
of unending shame; how much it costs to 
| live a lie! And was it nothing, can you 
i believe, to forego calling you my son? 
‘ The word has been on my lips a thousand 
times. Was it nothing to know that you 
would never call me father, or love and 
| honour me as a child should, but must 
| rather shun and shrink from me always ? 
You are dear to me, Duke, most dear. 
How tenderly I love you, God knows— 
you never can!” 
He stopped exhausted or overcome by 
his emotion, and sank into a chair. 
“T talk wildly and vainly. We must 

part it seems. Be itso. You came with 
that object, and none other.” 





to be 
| forgiven ?” 

“Forgiveness? It may not be in such 
a case as mine. I have sinned too deeply. 
What,” he asked, suddenly, “ did you come 
to offer me terms of forgiveness ? ” 

I bore in mind my uncle’s words— 

“ Return to the wife you have abandoned 
—on your knees before her avow your 
penitence, and then it will be time to talk 
| of forgiveness.” 

He paused for some time. 

“It may not be, Duke,” he said at 
length, rather coldly, and he leant back in 
his chair. 

I was leaving him. But an appealing 
movement of his hand retained me. 


CHAPTER LXV. “RING FOR PROPERT!” 


**Don’r leave me yet, Duke. There is 
something I would say to you, if I could 
only find the right words; but my mind’s 
confused just now, my brain is all dis- 
ordered. I’m faint and giddy. I’ve not 





| been well of late, and the remedies I have 
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sought relieve me but for a little while, 
and bring upon me worse suffering after- 
wards. And now this has come upon me. 
Have patience with me!” 

A sudden feebleness had afflicted him. 
His voice had lost all firmness and tone. 
The light had gone from his eyes; they 
were dim and colourless. He reclined 
infirmly in his chair, his thin white hands 
hanging down helplessly. There was 
something alarming in his look of decrepi- 
tude and exhaustion. 

“T have but little in the way of expla- 
nation to submit to you, Duke. Only, 
before you judge a man, you should know 
something of the trials and temptations he 
has undergone; you should live his life, if 
that might be; at least, you should try 
and understand his heart—its troubles 
and secrets and-sore perplexities. You 
should trace his sins to their source, for 
then you may light upon their excuse. 

“T was a spoiled child, prematurely 
forced into notice, over-indulged, ruin- 
ously fondled and flattered. I loved and 
I married—grievous errors both; for I 
was poor, in debt, and extravagant. Some- 
thing of this you have, no doubt, heard 
before; but not all. Under circumstances 
of extreme pressure I left my wife and her 
child, yourself, to try and establish myself 
in London. 

“T am charged, of course, with aban- 
doning her. But, when I quitted her, 
believe me, Duke, I had no such thought. 
Against your mother, my wife, I desire to 
say no word. I married her because I 
loved her. She is the only woman I have 
ever loved. But we were ill-suited to each 
other. That’s the plain truth. Our mar- 
riage resulted in misery to both. Under 
happier conditions this might have been 
otherwise. But the world seemed to be in 
@ conspiracy against me. It was too 
strong for me. 
married. I had not sufficient faith, or 
patience, or fortitude. 

“T left my wife, as I said, and came to 
London, alone, to fight my way to success. 
I had introductions ; they availed nothing. 
I cannot tell you how arduous were my 


struggles to win fortune and fame; to | 


obtain, in the first instance, even the merest 
subsistence. For months I was on the 
brink of starvation. I was destitute. I 


had pawned all my clothes. My sufferings | 


were almost more than I could bear. 

“T received letters from my wife—not 
all she wrote—for I had not money even 
to pay the demand for postage. How could 


I ought not to have | 


I answer her? Conld I tell her of my 
wretchedness ? I could not. 


“Fortune turned towards me at last, | 


| but very slowly, and dealing out her 
| favours with a very niggard hand. Still 
| I was gradually rising. I obtained a prize 


from the Society of Arts. I sold the medal | 


to buy bread. 
“T emerged triumphant from the con- 


my whole nature was seared and embittered 
no more. 
made upon the subject that my wife had 


sought and found a home among her own 


with cruel neglect. 
me again, and [ remained silent. 





“ Thad concealed the factofmy marriage. | 
It | 
{seemed to me too flagrant a proof of my | 
folly and imprudence, a fatal hindrance to | 
It had | 
ruined me in Bath; I was determined it || 
I had | 


| It was known to no one in London. 


all professional advancement. 

should not also ruin,mein London. 
learnt to think that fortune has no kind- 
ness in store for those who have given her 
hostages in the shape of wife and children. 
| And I kept silence so long, that speech 
| upon the subject became at last impossible 
tome. I couldnot speak for very shame. 

“Do not think that good intentions, 
rightful impulses, never stirred within 
me. I had a sense of justice left me yet. 
But the impediments in the way of honesty 
seemed insurmountable; and time and 
absence became impediments in their turn. 
It was easier to advance and to be silent. 
The future had prosperity in store for me. 
But as I became famous, so the difficulty 
| increased of revealing a past that was in 
the present shameful to me. And, as I 
have said, I no longer loved. 

“And then, bear in mind that my cir- 
cumstances have been always less pros- 
| perous than they have seemed to be. I 
have been called rich; I am not rich. -It 
is true that I have earned large sums ; but 
my expenses have been very great. I have 
always been extravagant. Money slips 
through my fingers, almost before I can 
close them upon it. For long years I was 
harassed and drained by my early debts and 
difficulties. Ihave never been able to save. 
I have had a position to maintain. Expen- 





throughout my life 
| spendthrift. 


| “That is my story, Duke. You are the 














flict; but with my heart dead within me; | 


by the suffering I had undergone. I loved | 
And I learnt from enquiries I | 


kindred. They had previously treated her |! 
She did not write to || 


sive journeys have been forced upon me. | 
And I repeat I have been extravagant | 
a prodigal and a | 


ia 
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only living creature to whora I would tell 
it. And you can well believe that it is no 
light trial to me to relate it even to you. 
To the world I owe no explanations; I 
will give none. It has shown me no kind- 
ness; it has no real claim upon my grati- 
tude. I have forced from it its rewards; 
they were not freely given. The world 
was well content that I should perish un- 
known, unaided. That my fate has been 
different, has been of my own ordering, the 
result of painful toil and bitter anguish. 
But I would have, Duke, if it might be— 
your good opinion—no not that—I dare 
not ask that—but something of your pity. 
I would beg that, of you—and of you only.” 

His voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 


| He had been speaking with his face turned 


from me—pausing now and then for 
breath; he was in deep pain, apparently, 
physical, as well as mental. 


“ Yet I would not have even your pity, | 


upon false pretences, Duke,” he resumed 
in a firmer tone. “Of penitence I can 


| make no profession. I know the weakness 


of my own nature. What I did, it may 
be, under like temptations, I should do 
again. Pity me, if you will, because I 
have sinned and suffered, not because I 
am penitent. I concealed my marriage 


| from a feeling of false, unworthy pride. 
But that pride clings to me still. My| 


sacrifices to it in the past- 1 might repeat 
—I cannot be sure—were the chance again 


|| offered me, and my life given me back to 


live over again. And to that pride, false, 
unworthy, as I own it to be, I owe some- 
thing. It bronght me fame and success ; 
it sustained me while I fought my way to 
the front. It shall sustain me still, though 
it may be asa poison that gives strength 
for a while, only to bring death at last. I 
have discarded it but for a moment, for 
your sake, Duke; my story told, I resume 
itagain. AndasI have lived, I will live on 
to the end. What may be said of me, when 
Iam gone hence, will not trouble me.” 

Again he paused. 

“Will you not speak to me, Duke? I 
say again, my wife, your mother, is wholly 
blameless. I make no charge against her. 
She was too good for me; I was unworthy 
of her. She deserved a far happier fate 
than that entailed upon her by our most 
ill-starred union. I would that we had 
never met. For what she has endured my 
pain and sorrow are genuine indeed. And 
then she is your mother, Duke. She gave 
you life, and has loved and cherished you 
always—she has made you what you are 


—fulfillmg the duty to you I have so 
scandalously evaded. I can regard her 
only with the tenderest reverence.” 

He ceased speaking, and with an effort 
he turned in his chair, and fixed his glazed 
lustreless eyes upon me, looking for my 
reply. Upon one point, in the story of the 
past, which the most severely charged his 
conduct and character, he had not touched. 

“You left your wife to starve,” I said 
bluntly—but without design to be unfeel- 
ing. I but used the first words that came 
to me—thankful that any came. He did 
not rebuke me by any display of im- 
patience. He answered with a sort of 
despondent humility. 

“What could I do? 
myself.” 

“You don’t know—you have never 
asked—what she endured.” 

“Poor woman ! I can judge by my own 
sufferings.” 

“She was left with her child—helpless, 
| forlorn, destitute.” 

** Still she had friends who came to her 
assistance. I was quite friendless.” 

“But before that—to what was she 
exposed P” 

“Do not ask me. 


I was starving 








I cannot answer. I 


have helped her if I could. But I was 
powerless. As I have told you, I was my- 
| self destitute—desperate—l was for days 
without food.” 

I thrust Lord Overbury’s letter into his 
hands. 

““She was exposed to this. 
know it now for the first time ? ” 

He screamed as he read it, and clutch- 


Do you 


himself up. He was trembling violently ; 


gasped for breath. 
but could not for some moments. 

“His writing! 
do this? I see now—I understand,” he 
said at length, in a strange strained voice. 


knew nothing of this. I never dreamt 
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dare not even think. God knows I would | 


ing me convulsively by the arm, dragged | 


the letter fluttered in his hands. He || 
He tried to speak— | 








The villain! He dared || 


“ Duke! as I am a gentieman—but that’s |! 
idle! as I am a man, I swear to you that I | 


that such a thing could be. God help me: || 


I am punjshed now, indeed! I never felt 
my punishment until now. I see what you 
have thought of me, what you must think 
of me. And she, my wife, believed what 
this villain wrote, believed that it was with 
my sanction—my connivance—I cannot 
speak the words! As I live, Duke, it’s 
false, false, false!’’ His voice failed him ; 
he could no longer articulate distinctly. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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It was a most distressing scene. I could 
say nothing, do nothing, but afford him 
some support as he leant heavily upon me. 

“The villain, the lying brutal villain ! 
And he called himself my friend; he had 
been my patron! I had received help, 
money from him—a price for my infamy, 
so it must have seemed! She believed it ; 
she could not but believe it. But she 
baffled him, defied, escaped him? I'll not 
ask that. I know she did. She was always 
pure as snow, and brave as pure, and 
Heaven heard her when she cried for help. 
Yet that I, her husband, should have left 
her at that devil’s mercy! I, her lawful 
protector, who had sworn to love and 
cherish her! I was far away. I knew 
nothing of her cruel trial. I did not know 
it, and yet I should have known it, for I 
knew him, and what he was capable of. 
Duke, my poor boy, I’m going mad I think. 
Let me hear you speak, say something, 
anything, but that you believe me guilty 
of this hideous crime!” 

I could not believe it. , 

“Father!” I cried to him. 

“Thank God that you have said that 
word! Myboy! Myboy!” He hid his 
face upon my shoulder. 

He seemed quite wrecked and broken. 
I was terrified at the change in him. Was 
this the Sir George Nightingale, I asked 
myself—the question rushed across my 
mind, even at that moment of wild ex- 
citement—that I had seen no long time 
since? The calm, polished man of 
fashion, so stately and elegant, with 
the studied speech, the cold set smile, 
the composed manners, the dignified 
presence? All were gone. He was as 
another creature. Was he systematically 
acting a part? was he himself then, or 
now? But no, I could not doubt the truth 
of his emotion; the agony of his suffering 
was not to be denied. It was only my 
own bewilderment that brought question- 
ing of his good faith. I was so distressed 
and disturbed I could not fairly grasp the 
facts about me. All seemed blurred and 
involved, real and yet unreal too, substance 
and shadow for ever shifting places, 
dreadful under both aspects. 

He roused himself a little presently, and 
turned towards me a worn, gaunt, pallid 
face, wet with tears. He gripped my 
hands with spasmodic fierceness, as though 
to make sure of my presence, while he fixed 





upon me his hollow, vacant-looking eyes. 
He spoke faintly, indistinctly; I had a 
difficulty in comprehending all he said. 
There was something of delirium in his 
manner. 

*“ You'll not leave me, Duke; at least, 
not yet. You'll not quit the house. I 
only ask that. Ill not trouble you; you 
need not see me. Only let me know that | 
you are still near me; let me hear you, 
now and then, moving to and fro overhead. 
I won’t ask more than that. My boy! You | 
said ‘father!’ didn’t you? I was not 
dreaming? God bless you, Duke! I shall | 
paint no more; at least, I think not. I 
can’t. The power’s gone from me. But 
there’s that sketch of you I began a little | 
while since; I shall never finish it. But 
your mother might like to have it. She'd | 
not take it from me. No, no; she couldn’t, | 
you know. I don’t think that for a 
moment. But, from you, she would. You | 
are the only link between us. Ged help 
me! I’m dying, I think. But, no; I'll 
not die yet. I’ve work to do. That vil- | 
lain! I’ll find him; let him hide where he 
will. I’ve not seen him this many a long | 
year; but he shall not escape me. How | 
weak and faint I am! Ring the bell, | 
Duke, for Propert. I’m ill. Propert 
knows what to do. I can stand for a 
moment without help, Duke; at least, I 
think so.” 

He could not, however, As I left him, | 
to ring the bell, he tottered and fell | 
heavily on the floor. I sprang to assist | 
him. Propert entered. 

“There’s no occasion to be frightened, || 
sir,” said Propert, quietly. “Sir George || 
has fainted, sir; that’s all. I’ve seen him 
like this before—almost like this. The | 
medicine he takes, sir—that’s a good deal 
to do with it, I think. He’ll sleep now, | 
and wake refreshed. You don’t look very 
well yourself, sir. You're not used to this | 
sort of thing; and it’s upset you a bit. 
No wonder. Better get a breath of fresh 
air, sir. This room’s very close; with the 
smell of paint and one thing and another. 
You can safely leave Sir George to me. I || 
know what to do.” 
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DR. ROOKE'S | CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTI-LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recoMMENDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 
prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’s “ ANTI-| Author of the “ Anti-Lancet.” It has been used with the 


“ ” i sti ici most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
NCET, or Handy Guide - Dome ee Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of 
shich can be had Gratis from any Uhemist, Or Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all affections of the Throat 
post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concern- and Cent abel a he om son ap Rats 

: * . . ~ Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d. . 6d., anc s. each, by all re- 
ng this book, which contains 168 pages, the late spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 
pminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed : Chemist, Scarborough. epee ‘ “ 

. ° . naan a *.* Invalids should rea rosby’s Prize Treatise on 
‘It will be an incalculable boon to ¢ OOTY PCTSOR | «. Diseases of the Lungs, and Air Vessels, a copy of which 
who can read and think. } can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








Known as unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATING'S oom |REGOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE 


CONSUMPTION (Incipient), j 
COUGH | ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM, MOST EMINENT 
| DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. | 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- OF TH E 
| terious drug, therefore the most delicate can take 


' them with pertect confidence No remedy is so 
LOZENGES speedy and certain in its beneficial effects. 
a Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and} s 


2s. od. cach. | 











ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANICG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicab.e curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, pbysiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health: and vigour, as witness.the remarkable cures daily effected i2 
eases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functiona! Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies nave failed. 

A few of the daily {increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘“‘Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


OFFICES: PALL MALL EAST, AND 124, CANNON STREET, E.C, 


The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been invested in the names of the following 
TRUSTEES. 

Rosgrt Dateuisn, Esq., M.P. | Curupert E. Exxison, Esq., J.P. | Samvet Mortey, Esq., M.P. | W. H. Sartu, Esq., M.P. 

The cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and universally applicable method of paying and transmitting 
small amounts of £10 and under. j 

Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which it can be filled up, but the maxigum 
owe must be previously deposited, and thus no account can be overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and payabl@only 

er. j 

The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing 1s., being 10d. Government duty, and 2d. Bank commissiog. 
__ APPLICATIONS FOR CHEQUE BOOKS to be made at the offices above, or at any of the following Bankers, where 
the funds of the Cheque Bank will be deposited :— 
Tat Bank oF ENGLAND ; and WESTERN DimspaLe, Fowier, Barnard, & Co. | R. Twinina & Co. 

BRANCH, Herrigs, Farqunar, & Co. Wituiams, Deacon, & Co. 
Girx, Miuus, Currie, & Co. Jay Cooke, McCuttocn, & Co. - 
ALEXANDERs, Cun.irres, & Co. NATIONAL BANK. MANCHESTER anp County BANK. 
ALLIANCE Bank, Limrren. NationaL ProvinctaL Bank OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Bank. 
City Bank. ENGLAND. Union Bank oF ScoTLAND. 
ONSOLIDATED Bank, LiMITep. Ransom, Bouveriz, & Co. NATIONAL Bank OF SCOTLAND, 

Additions to this list will be published from time to time. 












































GRATEFUL COMFORTING. - 


is P bs 1¢ 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles: of food which;can boast so many valuable an 
important dietary properties as Coeoa, While acting~on the nerves.as a” stimulant) 
it provides the body with some of, the. purest: .elements ;of nutrition, and at the” ame 
time corrects: and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These) Beneficial ef 
depend in a gteat measure upon the ‘manner of: its preparation, but of: late years (sug 
close attention has been given «to. the erowth -and treatment ‘of Cocoa, that there is i 
difficulty. in securing it with every useful. quality fully “developed. The sig 
success. which Mr. Epps. attained by. his homeopathic preparation of Cocoa. has\neM 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion i 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for pena 
of weak -constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of: the. natural laws: which govern: 
operations of digestion and nutrition; and by a’ careful application of’ the -fine propetti 
of avell- selected Cocoa, Mr.. Epps has provided ‘our breakfast “tables. “with «a ~delicately 
_flavo beverage which may.saye us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judigé 
use of such articles. of .diet that q constitution may -be.gradually. built, up until strom 
enough to resist, every tendency to disease. Hundreds of.,subtle maladies. are 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape mana 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly ndurisne 
frame.”—On Died, in the “ Civil Service Gazette.” , 

“A Visig .TO Epps’s CoeOA MANUFACTORY.—Through. the .kindness of. Messrs, Epp 

I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many» complicatéd and varied processes 
Cacao bean passes through ere it:is sold for "public-use; and being. both -interested 
highly.-pleased with. what. I saw during .my visit. to the. manufactory, 1 thought abn 
account of the Cacao, and the»way it is*manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it fora 
| wholesome and nutritious» beverage, might. be+of interest to the readers of ‘Land and 
Me Water? ”"—See Article in “Land and Water.” 

\ “MANUFACTURE OF CQCOA.—We will now give an account of the process _adopted 
. by Messrs, James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works ia the 
Euston Road, London.”—See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 











MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER .OR MILK. 





“JAMES EPPS. & CO, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Anp 170, PICCADILLY ; 


Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston. Road, London. 


PREPARERS OF EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBRBS, FOR THROAT-IRRITATION 
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